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Foreword 


This  report  was  prepared  under  contract  to  the  City  Planning  De- 
partment of  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  and  constitutes  the  second 
phase  of  the  study.    The  first  phase  surveyed  existing  studies, 
analyses,  and  theory  relating  to  growth  and  its  various  aspects, 
and  the  third  phase  will  develop  study  designs  and  information 
needs  for  policy  analysis  of  growth-related  issues.    The  present 
report  is  an  attempt  to  disaggregate  the  overall   issue  of  growth 
into  smaller  questions  that  are  more  amenable  to  study  and  fruit- 
ful discussion, 

A  review  and  evaluation  of  the  first  phase  report  by  a  number  of 
officials  and  administrators  from  various  City  agencies  contributed 
significantly  to  the  content  and  structure  of  this  report,  and 
the  continuing  involvement  of  Peter  Groat  from  the  City  Planning 
Department  has  also  been  of  substantial  benefit.    The  interviews, 
newspaper  survey,  and  much  of  the  report  preparation  were  carried 
out  by  Janet  Corpus  for  BPA,  and  the  willing  —  often  eager  — 
cooperation  of  the  officials  and  civic  leaders  interviewed  is 
heartily  appreciated. 


Douglass  B,  Lee,  Jr, 
Project  Manager 
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As  a  topic,  growth  is  putpourri  of  a  large  number  of  other 
issues,  problems,  topics,  etc.,  that  may  have  growth  bound 
into  them  as  one  aspect  or  may  not  be  more  than  superficially 
related  to  growth.    Before  research  can  be  started  on  the 
impacts  of  growth  or  policy  developed  to  control  growth  or 
alleviate  its  negative  aspects,  the  overall   issue  must  be  bro- 
ken down  into  more  specific  and  manageable  questions. 

No  simple  or  natural  framework  is  available  for  making  sense 
out  of  the  complex  of  issues  wrapped  up  in  the  growth  question; 
hence  it  is  necessary  to  invent  a  structure.    The  best  one  to 
choose  is  the  one  that  works  the  best,  i.e.,  provides  the 
most  guidance  for  separating  the  issue  into  parts  that  are 
self-contained  enough  to  be  dealt  with.    Any  such  intellectual 
structure  should  always  be  regarded  as  an  approximation,  to 
be  revised,  improved,  or  discarded  as  more  is  learned  about 
the  subject.    Some  kind  of  structuring  is  necessary  to  begin 
working  on  the  problem,  but  any  framework  should  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt,  to  be  retained  as  long  as  it  is  useful. 


PRIMARY  DISTINCTIONS 


In  attempting  to  sort  out  the  issues,  the  most  useful  first  cut 
seemed  to  be  to  separate  questions  concerning  growth  in  the 
resident  population  or  components  of  that  population  from 
questions  concerning  economic  growth,  such  as  growth  in  employ- 
ment.   While  there  are  some  obvious  reasons  for  using  this 
distinction,  the  danger  in  following  it  too  closely  is  that 
relationships  between  economic  growth  and  population  growth 
may  be  missed  —  for  example,  the  reduction  in  certain  popula- 
tion groups  that  probably  would  occur  if  the  downtown  expanded 
to  the  North  or  West.    Another  problem  is  that  some  issues  may 
appear  to  be  both  population  and  economic,  and  get  included 
twice.    Neither  kind  of  problem  Is  serious,  as, long  as  adequate 
attention  is  paid  to  them. 

The  second  breakdown  that  proved  useful  was  the  distinction 
between  different  levels  of  geographic  scope.    Some  questions 
are  regional   in  nature,  whether  they  involve  the  growth  or  non- 
growth  of  the  entire  Bay  Area  or  simply  a  redistribution  of 
population  or  economic  activity  within  the  region  but  into 
or  out  of  San  Francisco.    For  the  City,  these  are  questions  of 
aggregate  measures  of  growth.    A  second  level  used  applies  to  ques- 
tions that  imply  a  sectoral  shift  within  the  City  as  a  whole, 
as  in  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  population  or  the 
industrial  sectors  in  the  economy.     Finally,  there  are  a  number 


of  issues  that  imply  a  spatial  redistribution  of  population 
or  economic  activity  within  the  City,  or  are  of  concern  to 
specific  neighborhoods.    These  three  levels  formed  the  cate- 
gories for  discussion  under  the  two  major  categories. 


WHO  IS  THE  CITY? 


Evaluating  the  consequences  of  growth  requires  having  some 
idea  about  who  the  clients  are,  or  what  population  is  being 
considered.     In  general,  anyone  who  is  affected  in  some  way 
by  the  outcome  should  at  least  be  considered  in  any  policy 
decision;  in  practice,  this  may  be  limited  in  many  cases  to 
those  who  have  some  voice  or  vote  in  decisions  affecting  them- 
selves.   More  specifically,  the  range  of  possible  populations 
that  might  be  considered  include: 

(1)  Current  Residents.    Persons  who  now  reside  within  the 
City  of  San  Francisco  are  clearly  of  major  importance  both 
in  terms  of  who  will  be  affected  and  who  will  be  making  the 
decisions. 

(2)  Voting  Residents.    The  responsibility  for  local  govern- 
ment at  least  nominally  falls  upon  those  who  can  vote. 

(3)  Future  Residents.    Although  not  likely,  it  is  possible 
that  current  residents  might  make  short-sighted  and  self- 
serving  decisions  respecting  public  policy  in  the  City  and  then 
leave  after  the  negative  impacts  started  to  be  felt.  Thus 
current  residents  are  in  a  sense  making  decisions  for  a  much 
larger  population  than  simply  themselves. 

(4)  Employed  Persons.    Those  who  work  in  San  Francisco  —  in- 
cluding commuters  —  have  a  stake  in  policies  affecting  the 
City,  and  hence  ought  to  have  some  voice;  it  is  not  adequate 
to  say  that  they  should  live  in  the  City  if  they  want  a  voice. 

(5)  Visitors.    Tourists  and  potential  tourists  have  an  interest 
in  certain  attributes  of  the  City,  and  in  some  sense  the  City 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  representing 

an  aspect  of  our  culture. 

(6)  Owners.     In  some  ways,  the  individual  and  corporate  owners 
of  the  private  capital  stock  in  the  City  have  the  most  at 
stake  since  it  is  much  harder  to  move  buildings  to  another 
location  than  it  is  for  families  to  pick  up  residence  elsewhere. 
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These  considerations  apply  not  only  to  the  City  as  a  whole  but 
to  the  neighborhoods  as  well;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Inner  Sunset  Action  Committee  membership  includes  homeowners, 
tenants,  businessmen,  absentee  owners,  and  people  who  work  in 
the  Inner  Sunset.    The  feeling  in  that  organization  is  that 
anyone  who  participates  in  the  life  of  that  neighborhood  is 
part  of  the  population  and  ought  to  have  some  say  as  to  what 
goes  on.    One  person  interviewed  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  city  ought  to  plan  for  the  whole  population  that  is  in  the 
city  at  any  time. 


CRITERIA  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  GROWTH  IMPACTS 


Despite  the  apparent  profusion  of  different  ways  of  looking 
at  the  growth  issue  and  its  sub-issues,  for  evaluation  pur- 
poses there  are  a  limited  number  of  criteria.  Recognizing 
these  basic  underlying  threads  aids  a  great  deal   in  making 
some  sense  out  of  the  myriad  of  conflicting  statements  and 
viewpoi  nts. 


EFFICIENCY 


It  is  almost  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  say  whether  a 
city  Is  too  big  or  too  small  or  just  right;  some  things  are 
gained  by  larger  size  while  others  are  lost,  and  there  is  no 
way  to  ascertain  which  is  better.    The  reasons  why  a  city 
might  be  over-  or  under-sized,  however,  are  much  easier  to 
articulate:     if  the  economic  decision  unit  (firm,  household) 
under-values  the  resources  it  consumes  (e.g.,  filling  in  the  Bay) 
or  the  costs  it  Imposes  on  other  (e.g.,  pollution),  or  it 
over-values  the  benefits  it  receives    from  locating  in  the  city, 
then  the  city  will  be  too  large.     If  the  decision  unit  over- 
values the  costs  (a  business  is  deterred  from  locating  in  the 
City  by  an  inconsequential  crime  problem)  or  under-values  the 
benefits  (a  talented  entrepreneur  leaves  because  she  cannot 
find  a  job),  then  the  City  will  be  too  small.     In  reality, 
there  are  many  examples  of  conflicting  effects  of  these  types. 

Under-valued  costs  are  often  referred  to  as  external  costs  or 
externalities.    Sometimes  this  occurs  because  there  is  no  market 
in  which  to  value  the  costs  and  pass  them  on  to  the  person 
creating  them  (water  pollution  is  "free"),  or  because  there 
is  insufficient  awareness  that  a  valuable  resource  is  being 
consumed  (microscopic  plankton  in  the  Bay  are  destroyed,  leaving 


shellfish  with  no  food).    Often  the  incentive  to  over-  or 
under-value  is  created  by  public  action  or  its  absence,  such 
as  by  the  extension  of  water  service  at  less  than  full  cost  or 
the  under-assessment  of  large  office  buildings.  Cost/revenue 
studies  can  approach  many  of  these  questions  at  the  margin, 
but  the  supply  of  possible  partial  analyses  is  effectively 
inexhaustible  and  consequently  the  net  effect  of  all  external 
effects  cannot  be  known. 


EQU I TY 


Horizontal  equity  requires  that  persons  in  similar  circumstances 
be  treated  equally,  and  vertical  equity  requires  that  persons 
who  are  better  off  than  others  should  not  be  given  more  favor- 
able treatment  than  those  less  well  off.     Included  in  this  con- 
cept is  the  idea  that  some  income  redistribution  should  take 
place  so  as  to  reduce  the  handicap  or  advantage  of  historical 
circumstances  and  to  offset  some  of  the  biases  towards  unequal 
incomes.    Education  is  intended  to  be  a  means  for  helping  to 
provide  each  person  with  an  equal  opportunity. 

If  economic  growth  results  in  the  exploitation  of  the  poor  by 
the  better  off  members  of  the  population,  or  allows  the  rich  to  > 
cape  their  share  of  the  costs,  then  the  equity  impact  of  growth 
is  unfavorable.    Growth  which  creates  relatively  more  income 
for  the  poor  than  the  rich  would  have  a  favorable  equity  impact. 
For  the  most  part,  these  general  questions  are  difficult  or 
impossible  to  answer,  although  partial  estimates  can  and  should 
be  made. 


STAB  I LITY 


A  responsibility  of  the  public  sector  is  the  creation  of  an 
environment  in  which  Individuals  feel  safe  from  physical  harm 
and  confident  that  what  they  save  and  invest  (including  human 
investment)  will  be  paid  back  in  the  future.  The  more  uncer- 
tainty and  distrust  that  exists,  the  less  willing  will  people 
be  to  defer  consumption  or  plan  for  the  future. 

If  change  occurs  too  rapidly,  many  persons  become  disoriented 
and  either  make  mistakes  in  predicting  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  or  else  give  up  trying  to  cope  with  the  problem.  Thus 
the  rate  of  change  may  be  an  important  aspect  of  growth  of  any 
ki  nd . 


ENVIRONMENT 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  persuasive  evidence  that  growth  is 
destructive  of  a  number  of  things  that  are  lumped  under  the 
heading  of  environment.    Some  of  these  are  pollution  of  a 
resource  that  has  been  treated  as  if  it  were  free,  typically 
the  air  and  water.    Some  of  them  are  aesthetic  in  nature,  such 
as  attractive  views,  trees  and  hills,  open  countryside,  quiet 
neighborhoods,  sky  and  air  that  formerly  looked  and  smel led 
clean,  etc.     In  essentially  all  cases  it  can  be  said  that  some 
scarce  resource  has  been  under-valued  by  society  as  a  whole, 
or  adequate  compensation  has  not  been  awarded  to  persons 
damaged  by  a  degrading  of  their  environment  because  no  market 
existed  in  which  to  extablish  a  correct  value.    Two  approaches 
can  be  taken:     (I)  Internalize  negative  external  effects  by 
charging  a  price  to  those  doing  the  polluting  that  will  re- 
duce the  total  accumulative  effect  to  a  level  that  is  socially 
acceptable,  and  (2)  Prohibit  specific  external  effects  by 
regulation  or  legislation. 


RESEARCH  AND  POLICY 


Once  the  issues  involved  in  the  various  aspects  of  the  growth 
controversy  are  broken  down  into  separate  questions  they  become 
much  more  amenable  to  serious  study.     In  most  of  the  cases 
that  follow,  the  research  and  policy  questions  are  described 
generally  and  the  kinds  of  information  that  would  be  required 
are  fairly  obvious.    Where  a  question  stands  out  as  being  a 
particularly  central  one  or  a  particularly  unanswerable  one, 
this  has  been  stated.    Otherwise,  the  questions  are  assumed 
to  be  researchable  at  some  cost  in  time,  effort,  and  data,  and 
the  decision  to  do  so  depends  upon  the  interest  in  the  question 
for  policy  purposes. 


Each  question  has  three  parts:     (I)  The  relationship  of  the 
issue  to  the  general  issue  of  growth  —  clearly,  many  can  be 
dealt  with  partially  or  entirely  separately;  (2)  The  positive 
aspect  of  the  question  —  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
hypothesized  relationships;  (3)  The  normative  component  to  the 
issue  —  which  impact  is  better  from  the  standpoint  of  applicable 
theory  or  collective  judgment,  normally  expressed  through  the 
pol itica I  process. 


In  the  text  that  follows,  statements  or  groups  of  statements  re- 
lating to  growth  are  presented,    then  discussed  and  evaluated  In 
terms  of  substance,  underlying  issues,  and  the  possibilities  for 
productive  study.    The  sources  of  the  statements  are  derived  from 
popular  media,  interviews  and  conversations,  literature  and  theory 
related  to  growth,  and  personal  observation. 
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REGIONAL,   INTRA-REGIONAL,  AND  AGGREGATE  CONSEQUENCES 


EMPLOYMENT 


Economic  Growth  Creates  More  Jobs 


An  increase  in  the  level  of  economic  activity  means  an  increase 
in  factor  inputs,  which  are  essentially  capital  and  labor. 
It  is  conceptually  possible  for  an  increase  in  aggregate  activity 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  large  substitution  of  capital  for  labor 
(i.e.,  automation),  but  in  practical  terms  economic  growth 
means  more  tabor  and  hence  more  jobs.     It  is  readily  possible, 
however,  for  the  increase  in  capital   (and  hence  the  income  to 
capital)  to  be  greater  than  the  increase  in  jobs.    Thus  the 
kind  of  growth  that  occurs  will  affect  the  number  of  jobs  created. 


Growth  Creates  Jobs  For  San  Francisco  Residents 


Two  components  affect  City  residents:     First,  new  jobs  in  the  Bay 
Area  may  not  be  located  in  the  City,  and,  second,  San  Francisco 
residents  may  not  secure  the  jobs,  whether  they  are  in  the  City 
or  not.     New  jobs  may  locate  outside  the  City  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  cheaper  land,   less  congestion,   less  crime, 
and  access  to  a  specific  labor  force.    City  residents  may  not 
get  the  jobs  because  the  transportation  is  inadequate  or  their 
skills  are  inappropriate,  or  some  other  reason.    The  recent 
economic  growth  in  San  Francisco's  downtown  is  viewed  by  some 
as  creating  employment,  but  not  for  the  residents  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.   A  policy  of  seeking  businesses  which  will  provide 
opportunities  for  San  Franciscans  first  is  advocated  by  some 
groups. 


Employment  Is  The  Key  To  The  Solution  Of  Most  Of  Our  Social 
Prob I  ems 


For  persons  participating  in  the  labor  force,  having  a  job  is 
certainly  an  important  measure  of  success  in  that  the  indivi- 
dual  is  being  utilized  and  has  a  source  of  income.    On  the 
other  hand,  many  social  problems  are  related  to  persons  who 
are  not  in  the  labor  force  either  because  they  are  unable  to 
work  or  do  not  desire  to  work.    The  relative  importance  of 


employment  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  is  certainly  not 
by  itself  the  solution  to  social  problems. 


Under  Our  System,  Employment  Happens  Through  An  Expanding 
Economy 

Without  Growth,  The  City  Will  Stagnate 

Insofar  as  these  views  are  held  by  some  persons,  it  is  believed 
that  the  goals  of  full  employment  and  housing  provisions  are 
inconsistent  with  policies  restricting  or  limiting  the  economy 
of  the  city.    A  number  of  complex  questions  are  tangled  up  in 
the  idea  that  growth  is  necessary:  (I)    Expansion  means  addi- 
tional  investment,  and  investment  itself  supports  a  substantial 
share  of  the  labor  force  (e.g.,  construction);  (2)    The  surplus 
generated  by  growth  provides  needed  flexibility  for  changing 
the  direction  of  the  economy  and  for  redistributing  income; 
(3)    An  atmosphere  or  climate  of  growth  is  necessary  for  stimu- 
lating innovation,  receptivity  to  change  and  improvement, 
optimistic  attitudes  towards  the  future,  etc.;  (4)  Economic 
activities  are  constantly  expanding,  contracting,  and  shifting, 
such  that  imposing  no  growth  creates  an  artificial  and  unnatural 
condition.    No  doubt  many  other  ideas  could  be  listed  under 
this  heading. 

A  first  step  towards  investigating  these  issues  is  to  separate 
the  positive  questions  (Is  growth  related  to  innovation  and  unem^ 
ployment?)  from  the  normative  (How  can  stable  full  employment  be 
achieved?).    The  former  tend  to  be  empirical   in  nature  and  the 
latter  more  theoretical  and  policy  oriented. 


Economic  Growth  Will  Slow  Down  In  The  Next  Decade 

San  Francisco  Will  Continue  To  Attract  Business  Because  Of 
Its  Favorable  Location  With  Respect  To  Asia  And  The  Nature 
Of  Its  Current  Industries  (Information  Processing) 

The  Working  Population  Of  San  Francisco  Will  Increase 

Forecasting  exogenous  events  (those  beyond  the  control  of  the 
City)  is  important  to  the  extent  that  current  public  policy 
will  be  affected  by  the  information.    Obviously,  if  no  growth 
is  going  to  occur,  there  is  no  need  to  be  concerned  with  its 
consequences;  and  if  the  forecast  variable  is  actually  endoge- 
nous, then  the  problem  becomes  one  of  determining  how  to  control 
its  level  rather  than  forecast  it. 


COMMUTERS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


Growth  Means  More  Commuters 


If  economic  growth  means  more  jobs  (as  it  probably  does), 
then  it  is  likely  that  some  of  these  will  be  held  by  non- 
residents of  the  City.    The  extent  to  which  additional  jobs  in 
the  City  are  filled  by  commuters  depends  upon  whether  the  skill 
levels  requtred  can  be  matched  by  local  residents  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  new  job  holders  take  up  residence  in  the  City. 
Efforts  are  being  made  in  the  City's  Office  of  Economic  Develop 
ment  to  project  trends  in  the  City's  economic  growth  to  see 
what  particular  businesses  are  available  for  location  in  San 
Francisco  and  to  match  new  industry  to  the  City's  employment 
needs.    Hence  the  type  of  industry  strongly  affects  the  nature 
the  jobs  created  and,  in  turn,  the  types  of  workers  and  their 
commuter  status.     In  general,  however,  more  jobs  means  more 
commuters;  knowing  the  actual  magnitudes  requires  more  speci- 
fic information. 


Commuters  Bring  More  In  Costs  For  The  City  Than  They  Contribute 
In  Revenues. 

Highrises  In  Themselves  Are  Not  The  Problem;  Commuters  Are  The 
Problem,  In  That  They  Create  Costs,  Congestion,  Pollution,  Etc. 

Commuters  Benefit  The  City  Through  Retail  Spending 

Commuters  Create  Environmental  Hazards 

Commuters  Are  Good  For  The  Economy  Of  The  City 

Whether  commuters  are  a  net  benefit  or  a  liability  depends 
upon  the  accounting  framework  chosen,  among  other  things. 
One  hypothesis  states  that  central  cities  create  employment 
opportunities  at  high  Income  levels  and  commuters  derive  the 
benefits  from  these  circumstances  while  escaping  the  attendant 
costs.     If  this  is  the  case,  then  cities  have  a  legitimate 
claim  for  taxing  commuters  (but  not  if  only  commuters  are  taxed 
on  payrolls,  as  San  Francisco  attempted  to  do  at  one  time). 
Failing  to  tax  commuters  for  costs  they  create  means  that 
others  are  paying  more  than  their  share,  in  order  to  cover 
the  costs. 


A  problem  arises  In  deciding  what  benefits  commuters  receive 
that  they  don't  pay  for.    Parks,  museums,  and  other  public 
facilities  which  are  free  to  anyone  no  matter  where  they  live 
are  clear  examples.    Along  these  lines  it  is  also  pointed  out, 
however,  that  city  residents  derive  the  same  sorts  of  bene- 
fits through  the  use  of  suburban  recreation  areas  and  beaches. 
Services  such  as  police  and  fire  protection  are  less  obvious: 
if,  for  example,  fire  protection  is  a  service  to  property, 
then  the  costs  of  serving  highrise  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
should  be  paid  through  the  property  tax  and  affect  the  cost 
of  doing  business  at  that  location,  which  in  turn  affects 
the  locations  of  jobs. 


Two  areas  stand  out  as  of  major  importance:  (I)  Social  service 
costs,  and  (2)  Transportation,    Under  social  service  costs  we 
are  including  welfare,  special  police  and  fire  services  to  high 
cost  (and  low  income)  groups,  and  any  other  expenditures  for 
services  to  population  groups  that  contribute  less  in  revenues 
than  they  incur  in  costs.    Historically,  these  costs  are  greatest 
in  large  cities,  due  in  large  part  to  the  concentration  of  high 
cost  population  groups.    There  appears  to  be  no  theoretical 
reason  why  these  costs  must  necessarily  be  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  big  cities,  which  suggests  that  social 
service  costs  should  be  borne  by  the  nation  as  a  whole  (whether 
they  are  regarded  as  a  form  of  income  redistribution  or  a 
conspiracy  against  the  disadvantaged)  rather  than  just  commu- 
ters and  residents  of  central  cities.    Failing  to  achieve  a 
truly  fair  distribution  of  these  urban  costs,  taxing  commuters 
or  arresting  growth  may  be  correct  second-best  solutions. 


Transportafion presents  a  much  thornier  set  of  issues.    There  are 
clearly  a  large  number  of  external  costs  to  automobile  travel, 
such  as  air  pollution,  congestion  suffered  by  resident  drivers 
and  Muni  buses,  the  underpricing  of  valuable  urban  land,  and 
noise,    A  desirable  solution  would  be  to  generate  means  by  which 
users  would  pay  the  full  costs,  and  guide  investment  toward 
an  ideal  balance  among  different  forms  of  transportation. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  probably  a  long  way  off,  and  hence  the 
extensive  subsidies  and  imbalances  that  characterize  urban 
transportation  will  continue  for  some  time.    Again,  a  weak 
second-best  solution  is  to  stop  growth  until  these  external 
problems  can  be  resolved. 


External  benefits  of  commuters  are  even  more  elusive.  If 
retail  activities  in  the  City  return  a  net  surplus  to  the  City, 
then  participation  in  retail  sales  by  commuters  yields  a  fiscal 
dividend.    Because  an  urban  economy  is  very  complex  and  highly 
Interrelated,  the  secondary  and  tertiary  benefits  of  commuters 


(or  any  other  type  of  person,  for  that  matter)  are  practical ly 
impossible  to  evaluate.    There  are,  however,  no  strikingly 
obvious  external  benefits  created  by  commuters. 


If  Cars  Are  Unable  To  Enter  The  City,  Businesses  Will  Move 
To  The  East  Bay  And  Marin  County,  To  The  Detriment  Of  San 
Franc i  SCO 

Transportation  Revitalizes  Cities 
BART  Will  Raise  Land  Values 


Access  to  other  activities  within  a  region  is  certainly  an 
important  variable  in  determining  urban  spatial  structure  and 
the  value  of  land  in  different  locations.     It  is  also  a  two- 
edged  sword,  in  that  a  transportation  improvement  into  the 
central  city  also  makes  the  suburbs  more  accessible.  Thus 
BART  may  permit  more  shoppers  to  get  downtown  and  more  commuters 
to  work  in  more  highrise  buildings  in  San  Francisco  with  the 
consequence  of  higher  land  values  where  the  intensity  of  acti- 
vity increases.    On  the  other  hand,  improved  transportation 
may  also  permit  middle  class  families  to  live  in  the  suburbs 
and  still  work  in  the  city,  or  retail  activities  to  shift  to 
the  suburbs  and  still  have  access  to  the  city,  etc.    Thus  BART 
will  increase  land  values  to  the  extent  that,  and  in  places 
where,  it  creates  an  increased  demand.     Land  values  will  decline 
where  demand  is  decreased  (e.g.,  in  areas  where  people  move 
out  and  others  don't  desire  to  move  in).    Transportation  poli- 
cies should  reflect  the  specific  impacts  of  changes,  both 
locally  and  in  the  Bay  Area.    There  is  no  simple  answer  to 
whether  transportation  is  good  or  bad  or  what  general  impacts 
It  will  have. 


Essentially  all  major  forms  of  transportation  are  subsidized 
in  that  users  do  not  directly  pay  the  full  costs  of  travel. 
Given  subsidies  in  one  mode  (e.g.,  auto),  it  is  necessary  to 
match  these  subsidies  in  other  modes,  but  the  overall  result 
is  to  encourage  a  movement  of  persons  and  goods  that  is  greater 
than  what  would  occur  if  transportation  services  were  priced 
at  cost.    One  of  the  secondary  effects  of  the  underpr icing  of 
transportation  is  an  inefficient  dispersion  of  the  locations 
of  activities.    There  is  little  apparent  reason  why  the  Nation 
should  particularly  wish  to  promote  the  use  of  transportation, 
and  San  Francisco  can  only  have  a  limited  impact  on  this  pattern. 
Nonetheless,  the  City  can  control  a  number  of  aspects  (e.g.,  the 
price  of  parking)  which  could  ameliorate  the  worst  effects  of 
national  pol icies. 


BART  Will  Bring  More  Big  Buildings 


The  intensity  to  which  the  central  business  district  of  a 
metropolitan  area  is  used  (measured,  say,  in  the  value  of 
capital  per  square  foot  of  land,  or  the  number  of  workers  per 
square  foot  of  land)  is  limited  by  the  aggregate  demand  for 
centralized  functions    (e.g.,  office  space)  and  the  technology 
of  such  activities  as  construction  and  transportation.     If  the 
demand  for  space  is  increasing  and  BART  constitutes  an  im- 
provement in  transportation  technology  —  allowing  a  greater 
daily  flow  of  persons  into  and  out  of  the  CBD  —  then  it  could 
be  said  that  BART  will  bring  (and  has  brought)  more  big  buildings 
Many  other  conditions  are  necessary,  nevertheless,  for  the 
effect  to  occur,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  major  effects 
have  already  occurred,  lessening  the  future  demand  for  space. 


The  Geographic  Area  Oriented  Toward  San  Francisco  Will  Continue 
To  Grow  If  The  Transportation  System  Permits  It 


Economic  growth,  particularly  in  centralized  functions,  will 
probably  mean  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  trade  area,  hinter- 
land, service  area,  or  whatever  the  tributary  area  around  a 
major  metropolitan  node  might  be  called.    There  is  also  no 
reason  why  decentralization  might  not  occur  instead  or  a  shift 
in  the  locus  of  the  center  away  from  San  Francisco,  and  trans- 
portation is  only  one  of  quite  a  number  of  factors  that  will 
determine  whether  the  Bay  Area  becomes  more  centralized  and 
expanded  or  more  decentralized. 


Growth  Cannot  Be  Controlled  Locally  Because  The  Pressures 
Are  Generated  By  Forces  Beyond  Local  Control 

The  view  has  been  expressed  that  growth  can  be  effectively 
controlled  only  for  very  small  communities  or  at  the  national 
level.     Interest  rates,  national  mortgage  policies,  trans- 
portation investment,  personal  incomes,  technology,  etc.,  are 
said  to  be  the  real  determinants  of  urban  growth,  and  they  are 
outside  the  control  of  any  single  metropolitan  area  or  muni- 
cipality.   Hence,  whatever  growth  occurs  must  be  accepted  as 
fact  and  adapted  to. 


While  there  are  certainly  factors  that  influence  growth  despite 
whatever  instruments  a  city  might  employ  to  counter  them,  this 
should  not  imply  that  cities  can  do  nothing.    First,  there 
are  many  activities  and  policies  under  local  control  that  clearly 


have  some  effects,  such  as  investment  in  transportation  capacity 
(or  lack  of  investment),  tax  policy,  regulatory  and  service 
policies,  etc.    Second,  if  national  or  state  policies  are 
important  determinants  of  what  happens  in  localities,  then 
localities  can  individually  or  collectively  seek  to  affect 
that  policy.    Third,  in  most  cases  the  problem  is  usually  in 
the  nature  of  a  side  effect  of  growth  which  should  be  corrected 
not  by  stopping  growth  but  by  correcting  the  side  effect. 
Again,  these  corrections  are  under  direct  local  control  or 
can  be  influenced  by  local  efforts. 

Another  factor  not  directly  controlled  by  the  City  are  suburban 
policies  toward  growth  and  minority  or  low  income  population  groups. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  policies  place  specific  burdens 
on  the  City  budget,  efforts  can  be  made  to  recover  the  costs 
through  regional.  State,  or  Federal  agencies. 


TOUR  I SM 


Tourists  Are  Good  For  The  Economy  Of  The  City 

Virtually  Every  Level  Of  The  Population  Benefits  From  The 
Tourist  Industry 

Growth  in  tourism  lacks  some  of  the  more  controversial  aspects 
of  other  types  of  growth,  in  that  tourism  doesn't  imply  an 
increase  in  residential  density,  commutation,  or  highrise 
offices.     (Hotels  are  not  as  high  and  are  more  popularly  accep- 
table, as  in  the  new  Hyatt  House  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street.) 
It  also  provides  employment  for  a  relatively  low-skilled  or 
part-time  segment  of  the  labor  force,  so  for  the  City  it  probably 
has  a  high  multiplier  effect.    On  the  cost  side,  tourism  places 
demands  on  city  services  that  may  require  a  larger  peak  capacity 
than  would  otherwise  be  needed  (tourism,  being  seasonal,  may 
leave  a  large  idle  capacity  or  unemployment  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year)  or  may  compete  for  resources  at  the  expense  of 
the  permanent  population. 

As  in  many  of  the  growth-related  issues,  the  question  of  whether 
tourists  represent  a  net  benefit  to  the  City  or  not  can  be  esti- 
mated reasonably  well  once  an  appropriate  accounting  framework  is 
adopted.    Tourism  as  an  industry  has  received  surprisingly  little 
analytic  attention  given  its  importance  in  many  urban  economies 
and  the  relatively  small  effort  that  would  be  required  to  develop 
an  information  base  suitable  for  policy  purposes. 


SCALE  AND  URBANIZATION  ECONOMIES 


More  Business  Activity  Improves  The  Tax  Base 

The  Downtown  Has  Slowed  The  Exodus  From  The  City 

Encouragement  Of  The  Financial  District  Has  Kept  San  Francisco 
One  Of  The  Cities  That  Hasn't  Gone  Bankrupt 

The  CBD  Is  The  Economic  Base  Of  The  City 

Traditional  urban  economic  analysis  has  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  industrial  sectors  that  derive  their  viability  from  a 
market  that  is  beyond  the  region  in  which  they  are  located  — 
the  "export"  sector.     Income  generated  by  these  industries 
then  creates  additional  employment  in  other  local  industries, 
creating  a  regional  income  or  employment  multiplier.    To  the 
extent  that  this  demand-oriented  conception  of  the  urban  economy 
applies  to  San  Francisco,  it  is  also  true  that  the  City  depends 
upon  the  downtown.    Those  industries  that  would  be  considered 
to  be  export  tend  to  be  located  in  offices  in  the  downtown 
area  and  are  becoming  relatively  more  important,  while  manu- 
facturing industries  that  might  also  be  considered  export- 
oriented  are  declining  in  their  share  of  the  City's  employment. 
Even  if  the  economic  base  model   is  applicable  to  San  Francisco, 
however,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  export  sector 
must  grow. 

The  complementary  view  of  the  urban  economy  is  supply-oriented, 
claiming  that  the  unique  resources  of  the  City  —  human  resources, 
the  natural  environment,  previous  investment  —  generate  the  de- 
mand for  economic  activities  that  wish  to  take  advantage  of  those 
resources.     If  persons  with  specialized  and  valuable  skills 
choose  to  live  in  San  Francisco  rather  than  somewhere  else, 
industries  which  need  those  skills  will   locate  in  the  City  for 
that  reason. 


Clearly  both  kinds  of  factors  are  strong  in  the  Bay  Area  and  in 
San  Francisco,  but  those  which  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  Bay 
Area  may  not  necessarily  do  so  for  the  City,    People  who  prefer 
the  Bay  Area  may  be  deterred  from  living  in  the  City  for  other 
reasons,  while  still  consuming  its  unique  amenities.    The  multi- 
plier effect  from  some  industries  may  be  small  because  the  capital, 
labor,  and  intermediate  inputs  may  not  come  from  the  City  or  spend 


their  factor  returns  in  the  City.    Beyond  the  narrowly-focused 
cost/revenue  questions,  further  information  would  involve 
carrying  out  a  few  moderately  ambitious  economic  studies  that 
would  devote  attention  to  the  causes  and  the  components  of 
San  Francisco's  growth. 


Big  Cities  Tend  To  Become  Uneconomi ca II y  Large 

Costs  For  Such  Things  As  Police  And  Social  Services  Are  Higher 
In  Big  Cities 

Cities  Provide  The  Environment  For  Innovation  And  The  Kinds 
Of  Specialized  Services  Needed  To  Develop  New  Ways  Of  Doing 
Th  i  ngs 

The  Tax  Structure  Is  Biased  Towards  Economic  Growth 


A  Large  Population  Is  Necessary  To  Support  A  Symphony,  An 
Opera,  Good  Restaurants,  Etc. 

Per  Capita  Income  Tends  To  Rise  With  City  Size,  For  All  Sizes, 
Even  After  Correcting  For  Cost-Of-Li vi ng  Differentials 

Most  Rura I -To-Urban  Migrants  Are  Better  Off  In  The  City  Than 
They  Were  In  The  Region  From  Which  They  Came,  Even  Poor  Migrants 

It  Is  Almost  Impossible  For  The  Poor  To  Make  It  In  The  City 
Unless  They  Get  A  Job  Right  Away 


The  large,  unanswered,  and  unanswerable  question  underlying 
the  above  statements  is  the  ideal  city  size  problem.  Both 
empirical  and  theoretical  evidence  can  be  mustered  to  support 
either  side  of  the  question  of  whether  cities  (or  any  particu- 
lar city)  are  too  big  or  not.    Since  little  light  can  be  shed 
on  the  global  issue,  it  remains  largely  a  matter  of  taste. 


Within  the  overall  question  are  some  smaller  questions  about 
which  more  definitive  statements  can  be  made.    One  set  of 
issues  resolves  into  the  question  of  whether  there  are  economies 
or  diseconomies  of  scale  on  the  supply  side  in  the  provision 
of  certain  kinds  of  urban  services.    Education,  utilities 
such  as  water  and  sewer  provision,  and  services  such  as  fire 
and  police  are  sometimes  thought  to  cost  more  or  cost  less 
(per  capita)  when  provided  on  a  larger  scale.     In  general, 
whatever  economies  or  deseconomies  can  be  found  are  negligible 
in  magnitude  and  are  not  worth  considering  for  policy  purposes. 


Many  of  the  controversies  in  suburban  communities  about  the  costs 
of  growth  revolve  around  these  supply  side  questions;  differences 
in  results  depend  upon  how  costs  are  allocated  to  users  and  whether 
there  is  excess  capacity  in  the  particular  system  under  considera- 
tion.   The  capacity  question  is  a  problem  of  indivisibilities, 
at  worst,  and  there  is  adequate  rationale  for  charging  incre- 
mental capital  costs  (of  increased  capacity)  to  those  persons 
for  whom  the  additional  capacity  is  required.    A  sewer  hookup 
charge  is  one  device  for  accomplishing  this.    Hence,  the  prob- 
lem of  supply-side  costs  is  primarily  one  of  fairness  rather 
than  any  economies  or  diseconomies  of  scale. 

A  second  set  of  questions  seems  to  suggest  that  increased 
unit  costs  occur  because  of  interactions  on  the  demand  side 
that  necessitate  more  expenditures.    Since  most  studies  indicate 
that  higher  costs  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  high 
cost  population  groups,  the  question  then  becomes  one  of  ascer- 
taining whether  low  income  groups  create  more  problems  because 
they  live  in  cities  or  whether  cities  have  more  problems  be- 
cause low  income  groups  tend  to  live  in  them.    The  implications 
for  growth  policy  are,  again,  essentially  neutral. 


A  third  area  comes  down  to  the  existence  of  subsidies  or  incen- 
tives which  tend  to  favor  or  descourage  growth  when  it  is 
incorrect  to  do  so.    The  tax  structure  is  biased  towards  eco- 
nomic growth  if  new  decision  units  (e.g.,  new  businesses)  are 
taxed  at  a  rate  that  Is  less  than  the  incremental  social  costs 
they  create,  and  the  additional  costs  are  charged  to  economic 
factors  which  cannot  escape  the  charges  or  cannot  move  to  a 
different  location.     If  sewers  are  extended  to  new  areas  at  a 
price  that  is  less  than  cost,  or  businesses  undertaxed,  then 
incentives  are  created  for  inefficiently  large  metropolitan 
areas.    Tightly  bounded  partial  analyses  of  costs  and  revenues 
can  provide  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  existence  of 
under-  or  over-pricing,  but  the  preferred  solution  Is  to  correct 
the  inefficiency  rather  than  limit  growth. 


The  other  side  of  the  overall  size  question  is  whether  there 
are  offsetting  benefits  generated  by  growth  that  are  not  internal 
to  decision  units  and  hence  undervalued.    To  the  extent  that 
these  benefits  exist,  an  incentive  is  created  to  keep  cities 
sub-optimally  small.    Although  almost  impossible  to  Identify  or 
measure,  aggregate  statistical  analyses  tend  to  suggest  that 
whatever  external  costs  there  are  tend  to  be  offset  by  some 
kind  of  external  benefit  that  results  in  higher  per  capita 
incomes  in  large  cities. 


SECTORAL  AND  DISTRIBUTIONAL  CONSEQUENCES 


INDUSTRIAL  MIX 


•  San  Francisco  Is  Becoming  A  One- Industry  Town 

Industrial  or  employment  mix  has  a  number  of  implications 
for  an  urban  economy.    Concentration  in  a  single  industry  or 
narrow  group  of  industries  makes  the  whole  economy  sensitive  to 
variations  in  demand  for  the  output  of  that  industry  and  hence 
subject  to  boom  and  bust  cycles.    Thus  the  goal  of  stability 
is  better  achieved  through  a  diversification  of  sources  of 
income  to  the  region.     In  San  Francisco,  the  single  industry 
referred  to  includes  the  financial  and  headquarters  functions 
that  characterize  concentrations  of  highrise  office  space. 
If,  for  example,  there  were  a  strong  movement  of  these  activities 
to  the  East  coast  or  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  would  become  a 
regional  backwater.    The  geographic  concentration  of  these 
functions  in  the  City  suggests  that  physical  proximity  is 
important  to  them  and  that  they  would  tend  to  move  as  a  group. 
If  this  conception  accurately  describes  the  situation  in  San 
Francisco,  then  policies  which  constrain  or  otherwise  increase 
the  cost  of  doing  business  in  the  City  generate  incentives 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole  to  locate  elsewhere. 


Equally  important  is  the  occupational  mix  that  is  implied  by  a 
particular  industry  mix.     In  the  present  case,  the  finance  and 
management  industries  tend  to  employ  professionals,  technicians 
of  certain  ki nds, functionaries  or  bureaucrats,  and  clerks  and 
stenographers  —  a  uniformly  white  collar  labor  force.  The 
exception  would  be  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  occupational  scale  in 
the  form  of  maintenance  and  service  personnel.    Hence  the  jobs 
created  in  these  industries  cover  a  limited  range  of  occupa- 
tions available  in  the  economy,  which  leads  to  Either  a  very 
homogeneous  population  or  else  a  large  segment  of  the  resident 
population  that  must  find  employment  outside  the  City.  Ex- 
cessive homogeneity  is  probably  an  undesirable  trait  for  a  city, 
as  is  a  highly  partitioned  population.     It  also  aggravates 
transportation  problems  by  importing  workers  In  the  form  of  in- 
commuters  and  exporting  residents  as  out-commuters.    One  inter- 
viewee who  asks,  "why  should  anyone  commute  at  all?"  would  like 
to  see  a  balance  In  San  Francisco's  industries  to  match  the 
population.    Blue  collar  industries,  artisans,  entertainment,  and 


goods  processing  industries  would  be  needed  to  achieve  such  a 
ba I ance. 

Whether  San  Francisco  is  in  fact  becoming  a  one- industry  town 
and  what  the  consequences  of  growth  trends  might  be  along 
these  lines  is  a  subject  that  can  be  studied  with  some  fruit- 
fulness.  Much  of  the  information  needed  is  already  available. 


Local  Neighborhood  Businessmen  Are  Decreasing  In  The  City 
Because  They  Can't  Compete  With  Larger  Businesses 

Growth  In  Hotel  And  Office  Space  Has  Passed  Its  Peak 

People  Don't  Want  Heavy  Industry  In  San  Francisco  For 
Environmental  Reasons 

More  Office  Buildings  Increases  The  Service  Industry  In  The 
City 

These  hypotheses  imply  sectoral  shifts  that  are  continuing 
trends,  or  Interconnected  with  growth  trends,  or  are  Impacts 
of  growth.     If  neighborhood  business  means  local  retail,  then 
the  statement  implies  that  there  are  scale,  localization,  or 
urbanization  economies  in  downtown  concentration  that  squeeze 
small  decentralized  businesses  from  the  market.     If  such  is  in 
fact  the  case,  the  shift  is  likely  to  be  a  marginal  one;  there 
seems  little  likelihood  that  neighborhood  grocery  and  other 
services  will  ever  be  eliminated,  and  quite  possibly  the  pattern 
is  in  the  opposite  direction. 


Hotel  and  office  space  growth  may  be  an  indicator  of  overall 
growth,  growth  of  the  downtown,  or  a  single  sector  whose  growth 
will  be  subsequently  replaced  by  growth  in  another  sector  or 
industry.    Again,  a  combination  of  economic  analysis  and  moni- 
toring could  be  used  to  keep  track  of  the  trends.    What  industries 
are  tied  to  office  and  hotel  growth  can  also  be  studied.  The 
City's  preference  for  or  against  heavy  industries  may  be  of  some 
interest,  but  the  influence  of  market  and  location  considerations 
are  probably  more  important  In  determining  the  long  run  growth 
or  decline  of  heavy  industry  within  San  Francisco.    Some  of  these 
influences  can  be  affected  by  the  City,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  secular  decline  in  heavy  industry  In  San  Francisco  will  be 
reversed. 


There  is,  finally,  the  question  of  what  sectoral  shifts  are 
good  and  which  are  bad.     In  general,  there  is  usually  much 
less  chance  of  controlling  or  changing  sectoral  shifts  than 
there  is  of  ameliorating  whatever  bad  side  effects  can  be 
identified.    Commonly  these  are  in  the  nature  of  capital  in- 
vestment (e.g.,  buildings)  and  labor  (e.g.,  older  workers 
replaced  by  automation)  that  are  left  idle  as  the  consequence 
of  a  shift. 


Ancillary  Industries  (Taxis,  Stores,  Restaurants)  Are  Suffering 
Because  They  Don't  Have  Enough  Business 


Assuming  that  these  services  have  not  simply  been  expanding 
at  a  rate  faster  than  the  growth  in  demand,  the  question  to 
ask  is  why  has  business  diminished?     It  could  be  that  people  eat 
more  at  home  or  with  friends,  that  tourism  has  declined,  that 
people  spend  their  money  on  vacations  rather  than  local  service 
consumption,  or  any  of  a  host  of  shifts  in  taste,  demand,  etc. 
It  is  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the 
problem  if  its  seriousness  so  warrants,  but  it  appears  to  be 
largely  independent  of  issues  related  to  growth  (other  than 
possibly  tourism).    With  specific  respect  to  tourism,  some 
believe  that  excess  capacity  in  several  areas  was  created  in 
anticipation  of  the  Yerba  Buena  Center  and  that  delays  in  its 
completion  have  resulted  in  bad  conditions  for  these  industries. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Slowed  Growth  Or  Development  As  A  Goal  Conflicts  With  The 
Provision  Of  Jobs  And  Housing  For  The  Poor 

Downtown  Businesses  Provide  Few  Jobs  For  People  In  San  Francisco 
Economic  Development  Will  Upgrade  The  Population  Of  The  City 
Economic  Growth  Benefits  A  Limited  Number  Of  People 
The  Problems  Of  Employment  Are  Training  And  Education 


Two  related  questions  underly  the  above  statements:  (I)  Does 
economic  growth  have  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  impact  on 
equity?     (2)  Will  the  jobs  provided  by  growth  match  the  skills 
of  the  current  or  future  population  of  San  Francisco?    The  two 
issues  coincide  in  that  the  unemployed  population  in  the  City 
tends  to  be  in  minority  groups  that  have  traditionally  had  low 


Incomes  and  limited  skills 


On  the  assumption  that  growth  creates  adequate  returns  to  the 
additional  factors  of  production  employed,  the  equity  issue 
resolves  into  the  determination  of  the  income  circumstances 
of  the  owners  of  capital  and  labor  that  will  be  employed. 
Some  of  the  additional  factors  will  be  already  fully  employed 
In  San  Francisco,  and  the  shift  will  simply  increase  their  in- 
comes; other  resources  will  have  been  previously  unemployed 
or  located  outside  the  City,  and  these  represent  a  net  gain 
to  the  City.    On  the  surface  it  would  appear  that  individuals 
have  much  to  gain  and  little  to  loose  on  a  private  basis  from 
economic  growth,  but  more  careful  analysis  could  probably 
turn  up  some  net  losers.      In  addition,  a  change  which  benefits 
everyone  but  helps  the  rich  more  than  the  poor  still  has  a 
negative  equity  impact. 


The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  secondary  and  multiplier 
effects.    A  new  high- income  employee  who  chooses  to  live  in 
San  Francisco  and  consumes  his  income  in  ways  that  create  em- 
ployment for  lower  income  workers  may  have  at  least  as  favorable 
an  impact  on  equity  as  if  the  new  jobs  directly  employed  low 
income  residents.     Income  which  filters  down  in  this  way  may 
create  benefits  for  everyone.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  new 
jobs  are  all  high-paying  and  job  holders  all  non-residents, 
there  is  clearly  very  little  additional  employment  generated 
for  low  income  residents. 


Upgrading  the  population  of  the  City  would  appear  to  mean  a 
general  increase  In  skills  and  incomes,  particularly  from  the 
lower  levels  of  each,  but  there  are  two  ways  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  statement.    One  is  to  regard  the  upgrading 
process  as  the  improvement  of  the  skills  and  incomes  of  the 
existing  residents,  and  the  other  is  to  regard  it  as  the  re- 
placement of  existing  low  income  residents  by  persons  with 
higher  skills  and  incomes.    The  former  represents  a  net  gain 
in  resources,  whereas  the  latter  implies  simply  a  redistribu- 
tion of  resources.    Which  will  occur  —  if  either  one  —  is 
certainly  of  significant  interest  to  the  City,  and  a  combina- 
tion of  disaggregated  forecasting  and  careful  monitoring  could 
provide  the  basic  information. 


If  the  primary  and  secondary  jobs  created  by  economic  growth 
generally  require  skills  that  exceed  those  of  San  Francisco's 
unemployed  or  low  income  population,  then  there  is  little  way 


that  they  can  share  in  the  additional  income  without  directly 
improving  their  skills  through  education  and  training.  Up- 
grading skills,  however,  assumes  that  there  will  be  unfilled 
jobs  ready  for  the  upgraded  workers.    Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  match 
the  future  jobs  with  the  future  population  and  evaluate  the  nature 
of  the  residual  unemployed  population,  if  it  exists. 


RESIDENTIAL-EMPLOYMENT  BALANCE 


The  City  Is  Becoming  A  Work  Place 
Highrises  Increase  The  Daytime  Population 

The  Decrease  In  Population  Is  Due  To  The  Encroachment  Of  The 
Downtown  Into  Formerly  Residential  Areas 


Many  conflicts  have  already  arisen  as  the  central  business  district 
has  attempted  to  expand  into  adjacent  residential  or  commercial 
areas.    For  a  number  of  years  the  expansion  was  toward  the  North 
waterfront.  North  Beach,  and  Chinatown  placing  Immense  pressures 
on  those  areas  for  redevelopment.    More  currently,  expansion 
is  toward  Market  Street,  into  the  Tenderloin,  and  South-of-Market, 
The  Yerba  Buena  Center  has  been  a  focus  for  much  of  the  con- 
flict  in  this  area,  and  the  displacement  of  older,  low  income 
residents  has  been  a  sore  point  that  has  contributed  to  holding 
up  the  project  so  far.    Not  only  Is  the  downtown  expanding, 
but  health,  educational,  and  other  complexes  in  other  parts 
of  the  City  have  been  expanding  at  the  expense  of  adjacent  resi- 
dential neighborhoods. 

Clearly  the  long  term  implication  is  that  the  residential  popula- 
tion of  the  City  will  diminish  and  the  daytime  or  workplace 
population  will   increase.    Whether  this  is  to  the  advantage  of 
City  residents,  the  City  government,  or  the  Bay  Area  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  grapple  with,  but  It  seems  likely  that  a  num- 
ber of  unique  San  Francisco  urban  amenities  are  threatened  by 
the  expansion  of  employment  concentrations  in  some  locations. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  these  amenities  in  order 
to  accommodate  business  and  employment  growth  and,  in  fact, 
an  alternative  view  of  business  expansion  says  that  there  is 
considerable  room  In  the  existing  downtown  area  —  in  terms  of 
underused  space  —  such  that  economic  expansion  need  not  have 
much  impact  on  the  City's  resident  population. 


Downtown  Hlghrises  Cost  More  Than  They  Are  Worth 


At  the  broadest  level,  the  highrise  Issue  is  the  same  as  the 
growth  Issue  and  cannot  be  addressed  without  breaking  It  down 
into  more  specific  problems.    At  the  narrowest  level,  the  question 
is  the  cost/revenue  deficit  to  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  In 
the  middle  are  some  issues  such  as  the  pref erab I  I i ty  of  collecting 
office  space  in  highrise  structures,  spreading  it  out  in  the  City 
in  low  rise  buildings,  or  distributing  it  to  the  suburbs. 
Attendent  questions  concern  secondary  or  spillover  effects  such 
as  traffic  congestion  and  pollution  that  may  be  related  to 
highrise  building  growth  but  should  be  separated  conceptually. 


TRANSPORTATION 


BART  Will  Combat  Traffic  And  The  Need  For  More  Downtown 
Parking  Space 

BART  Will  (Will  Not)  Take  People  Off  The  Highways 

Public  Transportation  Can  Alleviate  Air  Pollution  Problems 

Subsidizing  Private  Mass  Transportation  Is  More  Economical 
Than  Subsidizing  BART 

Public  Transportation  Will  Not  Be  Widely  Used  Unless  People 
Feel  Safe  From  Criminal  Attack,  Especially  At  Night 


Although  transportation  problems  are  closely  related  to  city 
size  and  growth,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  transportation 
inefficiencies  and  Inequities  should  be  attacked  directly, 
rather  than  indirectly  by  controlling  growth.     In  fact,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  growth  Itself  may  be  partially 
controlled  by  rationalizing  pricing  and  Investment  in  trans- 
portation; at  least  some  of  the  bad  aspects  of  growth  can  be 
attributed  to  distortions  In  the  transportation  system.  The 
issue  then  becomes  one  of  selecting  the  correct  balance  between 
modes  of  transportation  and  devising  means  for  achieving  that 
ba I ance. 


Strong  feeling  exists  for  shifting  the  mix  of  modes  away  from 
automobiles  and  toward  various  forms  of  collective  transportation, 
which  requires  additional  Investment  in  the  preferred  modes  to 


improve  service  and  coverage  while  at  the  same  time  Increasing 
the  price  faced  by  auto  users.    Some  examples  of  policy  In- 
struments available  for  moving  in  this  direction  are  higher 
bridge  tolls,  switching  highway  lanes  from  auto  to  exclusive 
bus  use.  Investing  in  high-speed  rail  systems,  limiting  in- 
vestment in  parking  and  increasing  the  prices  charged,  provi- 
ding street  lighting  and  better  police  protection  on  the  streets, 
making  public  transportation  more  comfortable,  etc.    The  impli- 
cation is  that  whatever  transportation  problems  exist  are 
caused  by  private  automobiles. 


While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  this,  the  correct  policy 
strategies  and  their  impacts  on  the  problems  are  not  well  un- 
derstood at  the  present  time.     It  is  unreasonable  to  expeot 
shifts  towards  public  transportation  to  have  more  than  a  very 
small  proportional  effect  on  smog,  and  emission  control  devices 
are  much  cheaper.     (It  is  claimed  that  if  all  the  automobiles 
on  the  roads  were  1973  models  meeting  current  emission  control 
standards  the  smog  problem  would  be  solved.)    BART's  impacts 
on  transportation  remain  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  little  hope 
that  It  will  actually  reduce  the  number  of  automobiles  on  the 
road  even  if  it  is  completely  successful.    Unless  there  are 
strong  incentives  for  people  to  switch  to  BART  from  the  private 
automobile.  It  is  felt  that  BART  may  merely  mean  increased 
capacity  which  will  be  quickly  filled  by  new  commuters,  so  that 
current  problems  are  not  alleviated  but  compounded  instead. 
BART  can  form  the  backbone  of  a  regional  transit  system  and 
permit  a  larger  volume  of  persons  to  work  in  downtown  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Oakland,  but  its  share  in  the  total  transportation 
system  is  likly  to  be  small,  at  least  in  the  short  and  Inter- 
mediate run.    The  only  system  that  could  absorb  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  total  number  of  trips  within  the  Bay  Area  is  the 
bus  system,  and  buses  reproduce  many  of  the  same  problems  as 
automobiles  and  sometimes  on  a  larger  scale  (e.g.,  the  noise 
from  Muni's  diesel  fleet).    Thus  the  forms  with  the  best  perfor- 
mance characteristics  are  also  those  with  the  highest  costs. 


The  City's  Retail  Industry  Is  Not  Competitive  With  The  Suburban 
Retail   Industry  Because  Of  Access  And  Parking 

BART  Will  Bring  More  Commuters  And  Casual  Shoppers  Into 
The  City 

Non-Res i dent  Shoppers  Create  Costs  For  The  City  That  Exceed 
Their  Benefits 


If  BART  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  auto  access  and  parking, 
then  the  first  two  statements  are  consistent  and  the  City's 
competitive  position  will  be  improved;  if  auto  is  always  the  pre- 
ferred mode  for  shopping,  then  BART  will  not  affect  shopping 
patterns.    Since  downtown  retail  enterprises  can  presumably 
arrange  to  deliver  bulky  or  heavy  goods,  the  City's  retail 
position  should  depend  not  only  upon  personal  access  but  also 
(I)  the  presence  of  a  large  population  that  is  there  anyway  be- 
cause of  residence  or  employment;  (2)  the  opportunity  of  offering 
higher  quality  goods,  more  variety,  and  more  comparisons,  and 
(3)  the  general  ambience  of  the  area.    Hence,  it  would  appear  to 
be  in  the  interest  of  downtown  retail  establishments  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  parking  and  automobiles  and  improve  regional 
public  transportation.    Toward  this  end  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  managed  to  have  traffic  lights  along  Montgomery  between 
California  and  Market  functioning  on  a  scramble  system  which 
works  to  the  convenience  of  pedestrians.    At  a  normal  pace 
an  employee  or  shopper  on  foot  should  be  able  to  walk  the 
distance  down  Montgomery  without  stopping. 

The  other  question  —  whether  the  City  benefits  from  non-resident 
shoppers  —  would  appear  to  have  a  clearly  positive  answer  as 
long  as  the  negative  external  effects  of  automobi  le  transporta- 
tion are  corrected.    Other  kinds  of  City  services  required  by 
shoppers  should  be  minimal. 


The  Problem  In  The  City  Is  Movement,  Not  Growth;  Too  Much 
Inefficient  Surface  Transportation  And  Inadequate  Public  And 
Feeder  Transportation 

Primary  Opposition  To  Freeways  Is  Based  On  View 


Although  view  is  certainly  of  importance  to  City  residents 
and  is  a  major  consideration  in  a  few  cases  (notably  the  Em- 
barcadero  freeway),  local  opposition  to  automobiles  is  pri- 
marily based  upon  air  pollution,  noise,  neighborhood  disruption, 
congestion,  and  danger  associated  with  that  mode  of  transporta- 
tion.   The  attitude  that  transportation  and  growth  are  not  inex- 
tricably tied  is  correct,  but  a  problem  may  arise  in  the  short 
run  if  the  transportation  problems  cannot  be  solved  indepen- 
dently. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSEQUENCES 


DOWNTOWN 


If  Growth  In  The  Number  Of  Highrlses  Is  Allowed  To  Continue, 
San  Francisco  Will  Become  Just  Like  New  York  City 

ManhattanI zat ion  Means  The  Loss  Of  Unique  San  Francisco 
Amenities 


There  is  little  doubt  that  residents  of  San  Francisco  associate 
undesirable  qualities  with  New  York  City  and  do  not  wish  to 
emulate  them.     It  has  been  pointed  out  that  districts  occupied 
by  large  office  structures  tend  to  become  closed  and  forbidding 
after  work  hours,  in  contrast  to  the  pleasant  bustle  of  North 
Beach,  Chinatown,  or  Union  Street,    While  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  incorporate  mixed  functions  into  the  highrise  areas  of 
the  downtown,  what  vitality  they  have  is  probably  largely  due 
to  the  adjacent  areas  of  activity  rather  than  their  own  qualities. 
It  is  possible  to  hypothesize  that  it  would  take  relatively 
little  expansion  of  the  highrise  area  into  adjacent  neighbor- 
hoods to  pass  some  kind  of  threshold  that  would  forever  destroy 
some  of  the  ambience  that  old-time  City  residents  already 
regard  as  little  more  than  vestigial.    Such  attitudes  may  be 
heavily  derived  from  aesthetics  (broadly  conceived)  or  intuition, 
but  should  be  valued  no  less  so  if  there  is  a  general  concensus. 

On  the  other  side,  it  may  be  that  San  Francisco's  unique  attri- 
butes are  simply  entertainment  for  thetourists  and  the  relatively 
better  off  residents,  obtained  by  exploiting  ethnic  minorities 
and  other  disadvantaged  people.    Whether  true  or  not,  the 
problem  will  not  be  solved  by  removing  the  physical  structures 
to  make  way  for  additional  office  construction.    A  better  approach 
would  be  to  identify  what  qualities  residents  apd  visitors 
enjoy  about  the  City  and  attempt  to  preserve  them  where  they 
already  exist  and  also  incorporate  them  into  new  development. 


The  Downtown  Is  Concentrated  Because  The  Industries  Require  It 

The  Concentration  Of  Highrises  In  The  CBD  Adds  To  Their  Value 

The  Compactness  Of  The  Downtown  Has  Been  Important  In  Its 
Development 

The  Centralized  Business  Core  Is  A  More  Efficient  Machine  And 
Because  So  It  Is  A  Help  In  Solving  Pollution  Problems 


On  the  supply  side,  the  claim  is  that  services  (transportation, 
fire  protection)  can  be  more  efficiently  provided  to  activities 
concentrated  spatially  rather  than  being  spread  out.  While 
potentially  true,  it  also  creates  special  problems  that  may  be 
more  costly  in  the  short  run  (fires  in  highrise  buildings  is 
now  recognized  as  a  serious  and  unusual  problem).    On  the 
demand  side,  it  is  thought  that  the  interaction  available  from 
physical  proximity  —  the  synergistic,  localization,  or  urbani- 
zation effects  —  is  essential  for  doing  the  kind  of  business 
that  only  large  metropolitan  areas  can  engage  in  (how  it  is 
accomplished  in  Los  Angeles  is  left  unanswered).  Although 
how  high  or  how  concentrated  a  CBD  ought  to  be  is  somewhat 
vague,  a  certain  amount  of  compactness  encourages  the  usage 
of  higher  capacity  transportation  modes  and  generates  a  climate 
for  intellectual  exchange.    The  problem  becomes  one  of  valuing 
and  preserving  qualities  that  may  not  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  private  interests  who  put  up  the  highrises. 


TRANSPORTATION 


•Transportation  Stimulates  Growth  In  Certain  Areas,  Depending 
Upon  How  It  Is  Designed  And  Implemented 


The  impact  of  transportation  on  land  use  is  not  well  documented, 
but  investment  in  greatly  increased  capacity  (e.g.,  BART,  free- 
ways) tends  to  stimulate  development  in  areas  served,  if  other 
conditions  are  suitable.     If  the  transportation  improvement 
is  a  temporary  or  operating  change,  then  the  impacts  may  be 
marginal  and  spread  out  over  a  period  of  time.    Proper  land  use 
and  building  controls  can  control  or  prevent  redevelopment 
in  areas  which  might  otherwise  grow,  but  it  does  not  make 
much  sense  to  provide  high  capacity  transportation  (such  as 
BART)  to  areas  which  will  never  generate  the  trip  density  to 
justify  the  investment.    The  challenge  is  not  to  prevent  all 
redevelopment,  but  to  control  it  so  that  changes  will  be  the 
least  disruptive  and  the  results  will  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  neighborhoods  affected  and  the  City  as  a  whole.  For 
example,  although  some  people  hold  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tension of  BART  into  some  of  the  City's  residential  neighbor- 
hoods might  make  middle  class  living  in  those  areas  more  de- 
sirable, others  argue  that  the  introduction  of  BART  will  mean 
development  and  the  destruction  of  the  neighborhood. 


The  Average  Resident  Doesn't  Feel  That  Much  Impact  From  The 
Cars  Going  Through  The  City  Daily 


Two  kinds  of  non-resident  cars  are  of  interest:  convnuters 
and  through  traffic.    Although  traffic  outside  the  downtown 
moves  fairly  well  even  during  rush  hours,  many  neighborhoods 
suffer  the  effects  of  large  volumes  of  traffic  that  pass  through 
them  during  the  day.    Traffic  which  is  simply  passing  through 
the  City  on  its  way  to  somewhere  else  also  generates  negative 
effects.    The  result  is  that  a  great  deal  of  the  area  of  the 
City  is  used  simply  to  move  vehicles  with  destinations  outside 
the  immediate  neighborhood  at  a  substantial  but  unknown  cost 
to  the  host  neighborhood.    Such  streets  as  Oak,  Fell,  19th 
Avenue,  Lombard,  and  Mission  show  very  clearly  the  undesirable 
conditions  created  by  large  volumes  of  through  traffic. 


Middle  Class  Residents  Of  San  Francisco  Will  Move  To  Concord 
And  Walnut  Creek  Because  BART  Will  Make  It  Easier  To  Get  Downtown 
From  There  Than  From  The  Sunset  And  Richmond  Sections  Of  The  City; 
Local  Land  Values  And  The  Tax  Base  Will  Fall  As  A  Consequence 

Poor  People  Will  Migrate  To  The  Suburbs  Because  That  Is  Where 
The  Jobs  Are 


It  is  not  very  plausible  that  BART  would  cause  residents  of 
the  Richmond  to  move  to  Walnut  Creek  on  any  massive  scale,  but 
it  might  permit  City  residents  to  move  to  an  area  which  they 
prefer  and  still  work  in  the  City.    There  are  many  reasons  why 
families  move  —  better  schools  for  their  children,  a  new 
stage  in  the  family  cycle,  to  escape  crime  problems  or  changes 
in  racial,  ethnic,  or  income  composition,  a  change  in  tastes, 
etc.  —  and  transportation  is  seldom  a  constraining  factor  or 
overriding  concern.     If  transportation  does  turn  out  to  be 
critical  and  City  policy  is  to  attempt  to  retain  current  resi- 
dents as  much  as  possible,  then  Muni  service  can  be  improved 
in  the  short  run  and  additional  investment  made  for  the  long 
run.     In  addition,  the  desire  of  one  group  of  people  to  migrate 
to  a  different  location  doesn't  necessarily  mean  that  the  neigh- 
borhood of  origin  is  undesirable  to  other  groups. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  from  those  who  fear  that 
BART  will  cause  the  Richmond  and  Sunset  areas  to  wither  and 
deteriorate  are  those  who  oppose  Improved  transportation  In 
the  Geary  corridor  and  streetcar  extensions  Into  the  Sunset 
on  the  basis  that  these  will  cause  growth  and  change.  While 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  a  high  degree  of  consistency  from 
even  the  same  neighborhood,  some  ambivalence  can  be  reduced 
by  providing  pertinent  factual   information  (what  is  likely  to 
occur  under  various  conditions)  to  Inform  public  debate  focused  on 
which  future  state  is  preferred  by  those  with  an  interest 
in  the  outcome. 


The  migration  of  poor  people  to  the  suburbs  would  appear  to  be 
a  desirable  goal  from  the  standpoint  of  spatial  integration 
and  the  reduction  of  the  burdens  of  social  costs  on  the  City, 
but  It  is  not  immediately  obvious  what  has  changed  recently 
to  bring  about  such  a  shift.    There  have  been  jobs  In  the 
suburbs  for  some  time,  and  suburban  communities  do  not  appear 
to  have  recently  opened  the  gates  to  low  Income  and  non-white 
potential  residents. 


CONCENTRAT I  ON 


•  Centralization  Is  Not  Good  For  City  Services;   It  Means  Less 
Service  For  The  Communities 


Several  Interpretations  can  be  given  to  the  above  statement. 
If  city  services  means  retail  business,  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a  major  problem.  Another 
interpretation  that  Is  more  reasonable  is  that  it  refers  to  the 
spatial  concentration  of  such  municipal  services  as  police  and 
health  care.    Many  conflicting  forces  are  at  work  In  these 
activities,  with  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  accruing 
to  the  aggregation  of  the  supply  side  into  large  administra- 
tive or  service  complexes.     It  is  undoubtedly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  neighborhoods  to  participate  actively  in  decisions 
affecting  City  services,  but  there  probably  Is  very  little 
relationship  between  aggregate  or  downtown  growth  and  the 
centralization  of  urban  services;  they  are  independent  trends. 


ATTITUDES 


The  Ant i -Growth  Movement  Is  Nothing  But  An  Effort  By  Some 
People  Who  Have  Gotten  What  They  Want  To  Prevent  Anybody  Else 
From  Getting  It 

The  Growth  Issue  Is  Not  A  Matter  Of  Yes  Or  No,  But  How  Can 
Development  Be  Controlled  So  As  To  Prevent  Past  Mistakes  And 
Achieve  The  Best  Possible  Environment 


Many  individual  sentiments  have  been  triggered  by  the  anti- 
growth  issue,  and  undoubtedly  some  of  them  are  narrowly  selfish. 
This  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  development  and  growth  in  the 
past  has  often  been  for  the  specific  advantage  of  a  few  indivi- 
duals and  at  the  expense  of  many.    The  general  reason 
for  this  was  because  it  was  possible  to  impose  costs  on  other 
people  without  compensation  or  consume  resources  that  were 
undervalued  to  the  developer.    Stopping  growth  to  prevent  its 
side  effects  is  akin  to  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your 
face;  the  object  should  be  to  secure  socially  desirable  growth 
that  will  be  generally  beneficial.    Unfortunately,  the  attitudes 
of  many  people  are  too  thoroughly  colored  by  the  readily  available 
evidence  of  the  abuses. 


POPULATIDN  GROWTH 
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REGIONAL,   INTRA-REGIONAL,  AND  AGGREGATE  CONSEQUENCES 


DENSITY,  ENVIRONMENT,  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF  LIFE 


Too  Many  People  In  The  City  Detracts  From  The  Quality  Of  Life 

Preservation  Of  The  Housing  Stock  Will  Preserve  San  Francisco's 
Neighborhood  Character 

Tall  Buildings  Are  Less  Overwhelming  If  They  Are  Attractive 

Some  Of  The  Neighborhoods  Are  Monotonous  And  Could  Use  Some 
Variety  In  Their  Buildings  In  The  Form  Of  A  Few  Highrises 

Open  Space  Is  Necessary  To  Improve  The  Quality  Of  Life  In  The 
City 

The  question  of  density  itself  in  the  quality  of  life  is  a 
much  disputed  issue.    There  are  those  who  feel  that  high  enough 
densities  amount  to  "people  pollution,"  as  one  person  stated  it, 
and  that  San  Francisco's  current  density  already  detracts  from 
the  quality  of  life.    Further  population  increase  would  detract 
from  the  quality  of  life  and,  presumably,  some  decrease  might 
add  to  it.    On  the  other  hand,  some  feel  that  density  require- 
ments vary  according  to  what  people  are  used  to  and  what  they  like. 

Two  other  points  need  to  be  made  with  respect  to  density. 
First,  it  may  be  that  density  itself  is  not  so  much  an  issue 
If  the  quality  of  life  in  general  is  good  and  that  it  becomes  a 
greater  issue  as  other  problems  increase,  all  of  which  serve 
as  mutual  Irritants,    Second,  the  distinction  needs  to  be  made 
between  density  and  overcrowding.    The  density  with  which  an 
area  is  populated  may  not  be  of  such  great  concern  if  the 
housing  stock  makes  adequate  provision  to  avoid  overcrowding. 
In  Chinatown,  for  example,  there  is  some  feeling  that  density 
is  not  really  an  issue  though  the  fact  that  a  family  sometimes 
lives  In  only  two  rooms  and  shares  kitchen  and  bathroom  facili- 
ties with  another  family  is  a  major  concern. 

Insofar  as  population  control  movements  are  in  pursuit  of 
neighborhood  preservation  they  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
life.    However,  "neighborhood  preservation"  is  used  to  refer  to 
community  life  style  as  a  reflection  of  the  population  composition, 
so  this  discussion  will  be  left  to  the  section  on  sectoral  impacts. 


Housing  stock  as  an  object  of  the  neighborhood  preservation 
movement  has  implicit  in  it  some  distributional  impacts. 
However,  there  is  some  separate  concern  with  maintaining  old 
Victorians,  for  example,  because  they  make  the  City  attractive. 
This  is  especially  important  when  increased  population  will 
mean  not  only  the  replacement  of  such  old  buildings  but  also 
replacement  by  highrises.    First  of  all,  highrises  in  them- 
selves are  considered  unattractive.    Second,  for  this  City 
on  hills  overlooking  a  bay,  view  seems  to  be  an  important 
issue.    Mayor  Joseph  Alioto  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Elsewhere 
people  get  an  emotional  kick  out  of  alcohol.    Here  we  gel;  it 
by  arguing  about  buildings."    (S.F.  Chronicle,  6  June  1973.) 
Some    objections  are  based  on  the  quality  of  architecture. 
New  construction  is  said  to  be  opposed  because  of  "crackerbox, 
stucco  buildings,"  whereas  buildings  of  a  better  quality  might 
not  be  so  strongly  opposed. 

Some  feel  that  this  question  is  primarily  an  upper-class  issue 
since  the  question  of  view  is  thought  of  as  luxurious  to  begin 
with  and  the  rich  are  the  people  who  have  the  views  in  the 
first  place.    A  Chamber  of  Commerce  study  which  analyzed  the 
voting  patterns  on  the  Duskin  highrise  initiative  seems  to 
support  this.    The  voting  patterns  reproduced  a  topological 
and  income  map  of  San  Francisco. 


Open  space  is  another  quality  of  life  concern  related  to  popula- 
tion size  and  density.    A  possible  policy  for  the  City  is  to 
see  that  current  open  spaces  are  preserved.    On  the  other  hand, 
new  open  space  might  be  created.    Unfortunately,  the  creation 
of  open  space  will  mean  removing  current  land  uses  in  some 
areas  (e.g.,  removing  housing  which  will  mean  decreased  popula- 
tion given  constant  density  provisions)  or,  more  likely,  increasi 
the  intensity  of  development  in  other  areas.     In  residential 
districts  this  puts  the  creation  of  open  space  and  density 
concerns  at  odds. 


Open  space  may  be  an  overstated  issue  In  San  Francisco  because 
although  it  is  not  counted  in  statistical  terms  the  Bay  itself 
is  open  space  with  a  positive  effect  on  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  City.     In  general  when  people  speak  of  open  space  they  refer 
to  "green  belts"  but  this  "blue  belt"  may  be  considered  as 
i  mportant . 


The  main  source  of  air  pollution  In  the  Bay  Area  and  in  San 
Francisco  Is  the  automobile,     In  maintaining  low  densities  or 
creating  lower  densities  the  downzoning  movement  may  have  some 
Impact  on  air  pollution.    The  most  common  pattern  oiP  events 
described  is:  "more  people  mean  more  cars  mean  more  pollution." 
By  downzoning,  residents  hope  to  be  nipping  this  in  the  bud. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  new  provisions  re- 
quire new  housing  to  supply  one-for-one  parking.     If  new  housing 
were  not  accompanied  by  such  provisions,  more  people  might 
not  necessarily  imply  more. cars. 

In  general  the  question  of  population  size  versus  density 
and  quality  of  life  is  not  very  manageable.    Numerous  studies 
have  produced  ambiguous,  conflicting,  and  highly  conditional 
results.    The  only  general  comment  that  can  be  made  is  that 
cities,  by  their  nature,  will  be  the  most  densely  populated 
locations.    Historical ly,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  suburban 
densities  can  be  expected  to  obtain  in  cities  and  as  one  inter- 
viewee put  it,  "If  people  want  to  live  in  a  suburban  situation 
they  should  leave  the  City," 


More  People  Means  More  Pollution 

Improved  Technology  And  Environmental  Standards  Will  Solve 
The  Pollution  Problem 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Air  Pollution  Control  District 
is  currently  working  on  a  mathematical  diffusion  model  of  air 
currents  and  air  pollution  in  the  Bay  Area  to  be  used  for 
study.    Concurrently,  in  cooperation  with  ABAC,  the  pollution 
control  district  is  mapping  projected  populations  for  the 
Bay  Area  using  current  trends  and  various  population  growth 
policies  outlined  in  the  general  plans  of  communities  around 
the  Bay  Area,    At  some  point  it  is  anticipated  that  these  two 
instruments  will  be  put  together.    The  result  may  be  that  if 
pollution  is  given  a  high  priority,  air  quality  standards  may 
have  some  effect  on  population  growth. 

Some  people  feel  strongly  that  large  concentrations  of  people 
mean  increasing  pollution  and  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
environment  we  need  to  limit  population.    However,  the  automo 
bile  is  the  major  source  of  air  pollution  in  the  Bay  Area  and 
in  San  Francisco;  people.  In  themselves,  are  not  the  problem. 


The  real  questions  have  to  do  with  the  structures  and  processes 
which  we  use  for  transportation,  manufacturing,  etc.     If  popula- 
tion growth  were  handled  properly  it  wouldn't  necessarily  mean 
pol lutlon. 

Although  population  limitations  on  this  basis  seem  to  be  una- 
voidable in  the  minds  of  many  and  result  only  in  an  improved 
environment,  some  people  feel  that  such  population  limitations 
will  mean  the  economic  decline  of  San  Francisco.    There  is 
already  some  concern  among  businesses  as  to  the  location  pros- 
pects in  San  Francisco  in  terms  of  its  long  run  viability. 
Continuing  population  decrease  will  only  irritate  these  concerns. 


HOUS I NG 


People  Won't  Come  To  The  City  If  There  Is  Not  Housing  To 
Accomodate  Them 

People  Will  Come  To  Fi I  I  Up  Housing  Made  Available 

Builders  Build  For  Projected  Demand 

The  Housing  Stock  In  San  Francisco  Is  Underused 

The  relationship  between  the  housing  stock  and  population 
size  is  not  clear.    On  one  side  is  the  view  that  density  pro- 
visions can  control  population  size.    This  view,  for  example, 
is  behind  the  idea  that  the  population  is  decreasing  because 
housing  is  being  replaced  by  commercial  uses. 


An  alternative  argument  is  that  population  size  determines 
the  housing  stock:  people  arrive  in  the  city  and  constitute 
a  demand.    This  view  gives  rise  to  the  expectation  that  the  next 
census  will  show  a  slight  increase  In  population  as  a  result 
of  redevelopment  projects. 

The  trend  in  demand  is  toward  more  square  feet  per  person  in 
a  household.     If  housing  controls  population  size  and  there  is 
a  strong  move  in  neighborhoods  to  preserve  existing  housing 
we  might  expect  what  could  be  regarded  as  underuse  of  housing. 


On  the  other  hand,  population  shaping  the  housing  stock  may 
mean  replacement  of  the  current  housing  with  larger  units  or 
the  combination  of  two  or  more  existing  units  into  one. 

One  important  attribute  of  the  housing  stock  is  its  cost. 
Many  believe  that  migration  out  of  the  city  is  caused  by  housing 
costs  primarily.    Although  San  Francisco's  property  tax  is  not 
the  highest  in  the  Bay  Area,   land  values,  construction  costs, 
and  maintenance  or  rehabilitation  costs  in  San  Francisco  may 
combine  to  make  suburban  housing  cheaper.     Insofar  as  these 
costs  encourage  higher  density  development  they  tend  to  increase 
population,  which  may  be  offset  by  the  desire  for  more  space. 

The  impact  of  cost  considerations  in  terms  of  population  size 
is  not  easy  to  see  because  although  high  costs  are  thought  to 
be  driving  people  out  of  city  housing  there  seems  not  to  be 
a  particular  oversupply  of  housing.    This  area  gets  into  another 
issue  of  population  composition:  what  may  be  happening  is  that 
although  a  family  of  four  might  not  be  able  to  afford  a  particu- 
lar housing  unit,  five  or  six  singles  could  easily  manage. 
High  costs  do  not  necessarily  mean  population  decrease,  de- 
pending on  how  the  units  are  used. 

Although  some  feel  that  downzoning  will  force  people  to  re- 
habilitate, it  is  generally  agreed  that  downzoning  alone  can 
not  combat  the  economic  pressures  shaping  the  housing  stock. 
Low  interest  loans  might  be  made  available  for  people  to  re- 
habilitate and  maintain  the  housing  stock.     In  addition,  oppor- 
tunities could  be  created  for  more  people  to  own  their  own  homes 
this,  it  is  thought,  will  encourage  residents  and  will  upgrade 
the  housing  stock  because  people  will  take  a  greater  interest 
in  maintenance. 


Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine  "which  came  first: 
the  chicken  or  the  egg,"  In  terms  of  the  relationship  between 
the  housing  stock  and  population  size,  it  would  be  useful 
to  have  some  historical  picture  of  the  relationship  for  San 
Francisco.    For  example,  several  people  expressed  the  opinion 
that  "something  must  be  wrong"  because  when  San  Francisco's 
population  was  at  Its  peak  the  housing  stock  was  lower  than 
it  is  currently.    Now  that  San  Francisco's  population  is  de- 
clining, the  housing  stock  is  up  and  people  are  worried  about 
there  not  being  enough  room. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Improved  Transportation  Made  The  Exodus  From  The  City  Easier 
BART  Will  Make  It  Possible  For  More  People  To  Leave  The  City 
Increased  Access  To  Open  Space  Makes  City  Living  Better 
BART  Will   Increase  Population 


The  conventional  wisdom  is  that  transportation  is  the  motive 
force  behind  the  development  of  a  city.    Concentrations  of 
population  and  economic  activity  developed  initially  at  natural 
access  points,  and  as  transportation  routes  were  built  between 
cities  more  concentrations  developed  around  man-made  access 
points.    Transportation  has  long  been  seen  by  many  as  deter- 
mining the  geographic  shape  of  a  region  and  the  patterns  of 
settlement  within  the  region.    There  is,  then, a  strong  feeling 
and  considerable  evidence  that  transportation  effects  popula- 
tion size. 


Transportation  patterns  in  the  Bay  Area  are  possible  contri- 
butors to  the  decline  in  the  City's  population,  the  provision 
of  freeways,  parking  facilities,  and  mass  transit  having  made 
it  possible  for  those  who  wanted  to  leave  to  do  so  and  still 
maintain  City  employment.    BART  may  only  be  a  reinforcement 
of  these  Incentives  and  perhaps  be  as  strong  an  influence  as 
the  automobile  itself.    MUNI  Is  Important  as  an  auxilliary 
system  to  BART.    However,  in  competitive  terms,  the  intro- 
duction of  BART  requires  the  strengthening  of  MUNI  to  reverse 
these  incentives.     It  is  already  the  case  that  some  people  use 
less  travel  time  in  going  to  work  In  the  City  from  a  suburban 
residence  than  others  do  in  travelling  from  a  peripheral  City 
residence.    Even  those  who  might  have  few  other  reasons  to 
leave  the  City  could  be  influenced  by  this  and  BART  is  seen 
as  making  this  phenomenon  considerably  more  common  unless 
Intraclty  transit  is  vastly  improved. 

Suburban  living  is  thought  to  involve  more  favorable  trans- 
portation not  only  with  respect  to  employment  but  also  with 
respect  to  shopping  and  recreation.    Although  the  automobile 
is  required  by  suburbanites  as  well  as  by  city  dwellers,  parking 
and  congestion  problems  are  considerably  less  in  the  suburbs. 


BART  may  increase  city  population  insofar  as  it  improves  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  city.    Better  transit  in  itself  is  seen 
as  a  benefit.    To  the  extent  that  it  reduces  the  number  of  cars 
In  the  city  it  is  hoped  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  and 
thereby  population  size.     In  addition,  increased  access  to  open 
space    —  which  will  be  possible  with  BART  —  is  seen  as  making 
the  city  more  desirable. 

Going  even  further,  development  of  BART  may  be  a  way  to  induce 
population  growth  for  San  Francisco.    Extensions  of  BART  south 
past  Candlestick  Park,  west  and  north  to  the  residential  areas 
of  the  City  and  to  the  beach  were  suggested  as  strong  incen- 
tives to  the  return  of  many  potential  residents  because  of 
access  to  employment,  housing,  and  recreation. 

COST  OF  LIVING 


The  Cost  Of  Living  Is  A  Property  Tax  Situation 
The  Cost  Of  Living  Is  Higher  (Lower)  In  The  City 

The  cost  of  housing,  which  has  already  been  discussed,  is  the 

major  element  in  the  cost  of  living.    Other  aspects  of  the  cost 

of  living  which  are  thought  to  differ  between  city  and  suburb 
are  food  and  services. 


Certainly  it  is  feasible  to  compare  economic  living  costs 
between  the  two  locations.    However,  it  Is  already  obvious  that 
the  matter  is  not  clear  cut:  the  city's  population  has  heavy 
distributions  of  the  rich  and  poor.     It  is  said  that  the  poor 
are  in  the  city  because  they  can  not  afford  to  leave  and  the 
rich  are  there  because  they  can  afford  to  stay.    Perhaps  it  is 
similar  to  the  case  of  the  middle  income  university  applicant 
whose  parents'  income  disqualifies  him  from  receiving  a  scholar- 
ship but  isn't  large  enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  college  edu- 
cation.    It  seems  that  the  question  of  costs  to  city  living 
is  a  distributional  question:  given  a  particular  income  how 
well  do  your  desires  match  what    is  available? 


CITY  SERVICES 


People  Leave  The  City  Because  Of  The  Schools.    They're  Better 
In  The  Suburbs 

People  Will  Live  In  The  City  If  They  Know  It  Is  Safe 

"Perhaps  what  the  Bay  Area  needs  is  some  bad  publicity/'  remarked 
one  person  in  a  discussion  of  population  size.    The  region 
is  thought  to  be  growing  rep  idly  largely  because  people  outside 
the  region  know  or  have  heard  that  it  is  attractive  and  a  pleasant 
location  to  live.    Good  services  in  the  form  of  transportation, 
education,  policing,  recreation,  etc.  make  an  area  attractive. 


If,  in  fact,  provision  of  services  in  the  city  affects  popula- 
tion size,  is  the  decline  in  population    an  indication  that 
San  Francisco  is  doing  a  poor  job?    This  inverse  is  not  ne- 
cessarily true.    However,  it  may  be  that  population  is  decreasing 
because  of  transportation,  education,  and  crime  provisions  in 
the  City.    Presumably  better  transportation  and  education 
and  lower  crime  levels  would  increase  population. 


SUBURBAN  GROWTH  POLICIES 


Suburban  Growth  Restrictions  Will  Mean  A  Pressing  Back  Of 
People  Into  The  City 

If  People  Can't  Come  To  The  Bay  Area  They'll  Go  Somewhere 
Else 


One  of  the  concerns  with  respect  to  San  Francisco's  growth 
policy  has  to  do  with  the  current  move  in  some  Bay  Area  suburbs 
to  limit  or  control  population  growth  in  some  way.  Suburban 
population  growth  policies  may  mean  an  increase  of  new  resi- 
dents into  the  City.    City  residents  in  the  lower  density 
neighborhoods  want  that  no  more  than  residents  in  the  suburbs. 


On  the  other  hand,  some  feel  that  restriction  in  the  suburbs 
will  result  In  population  growth  going  to  other  areas.  This 
possibility  Is  also  feared  because  if  people  do  not  continue 
to  come  to  the  Bay  Area  perhaps  the  growing  economy  will  not  be 
maintained  and  new  industries  will  follow  the  population. 
In  turn,  population  will  follow  the  employment  opportunities 
offered  by  new  industry  and  ultimately  there  will  be  an  overall 
decline  of  the  region. 


SECTORAL  AND  DISTRIBUTIONAL  CONSEQUENCES 

INCOME  CLASS 


It  Is  Not  So  Much  The  Population  Size  As  Who  The  People  Are 
San  Francisco  Is  Becoming  A  City  Of  The  Rich  And  The  Poor 
Families  Are  Leaving  San  Francisco 
The  Middle  Class  Is  Leaving  San  Francisco 

There  is  considerable  and  strong  feeling  that  population  com- 
position is  more  important  than  population  size,    San  Fran- 
cisco is  seen  as  becoming  a  city  of  extremes.    The  perceptions 
listed  above  were  expressed  singly  and  in  combinations  and  are 
based  on  the  population  flows  which  people  perceive  as  influ- 
encing the  population  composition.    These  flows  are  based 
essentially  on  the  Inmigration  of  the  poor,  young,  and  elderly 
and  the  outmigration  of  the  middle  class  and  families.  Housing, 
transportation,  the  provision  of  services,  employment  oppor- 
tunities, the  cost  of  living  and  suburban  policies  were  most 
important  among  those  factors  influencing  these  flows  and  the 
population  composition. 

In  the  eye  of  some  people,  concerns  over  population  size  have 
essentially  to  do  with  population  composition.    There  is  some 
strong  feeling  that  the  downzoning  movement  is,  above  all, 
exclusionary.    The  principle  of  exclusionary  zoning  is  opposed 
primarily  on  a  civil  rights  basis,  but  another  argument  which 
will  be  pursued  later  Is  that  spatial  segregation  detracts  from 


the  quality  of  life  in  the  city  and  from  the  effectiveness 
of  city  welfare  services.     In  addition,  suburban  zoning  laws 
already  effectively  exclude  low  income  housing  and  it  is  not 
clear  where  those  people  will  be  able  to  live  if  the  city 
falls  to  include  them. 


Information  concerning  the  changes  over  time  in  population 
size  and  composition  for  particular  neighborhoods  might  en 
lighten  understanding  of  the  impacts  of  downzoning. 


Without  A  Middle  Class  The  City  Cannot  Support  The  Poor 
The  Middle  Class  Is  Important  To  The  Tax  Base  Of  The  City 
New  Residents  Mean  More  Taxes 

Residents  Of  San  Francisco  Pay  An  Unfair  Share  Of  The  Costs 
Of  The  City 

If  San  Francisco  And  San  Mateo  Counties  Were  To  Merge  There 
Would  Be  A  More  Equitable  Distribution  Of  Services,  Amenities, 
And  Costs 


Two  aspects  of  the  population  composition,  in  particular, 

are  seen  as  having  effects  on  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  city. 

First,  as  the  city  becomes  more  composed  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  costs  are  thought  to  increase.    The  poor  do  not  pay 
taxes  and  cost  the  city  money  in  services.    "The  rich  do  not 
pay  taxes  anyway." 

Second,  the  middle  class,  which  is  thought  to  be  leaving  the 
city,  is  seen  as  important  to  the  economic  base  of  the  city. 
There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the  exodus  of  the  family  and 
the  middle  income  people  is  bad  for  the  economic  balance  of  the 
city.    The  tax  base  is  lost  and  so  is  the  labor  market  for  the 
developing  downtown  businesses. 

Whether  new  residents  bring  net  revenues  or  net  costs  is  seen 
to  depend  on  who  those  residents  are.  The  proportion  of  poor 
in  the  city  is  already  seen  as  getting  too  high  and  similarly 
the  proportion  of  middle  income  people  is  thought  of  as  too  low. 


Although  there  seems  to  be  singular  support  for  the  Idea  that 
the  rich  and  poor  alone  can  not  bear  the  costs  of  the  city, 
the  importance  of  the  family  is  disputed.    On  one  hand  families 
add  to  the  tax  base  of  the  city  In  terms  of  the  stability  and 
income  group  which  they  involve.     In  addition,  an  increased 
school  population  might  decrease  per  capita  costs  for  educa- 
tion, which  are  now  the  highest  in  the  state.    (S.F.  Chronicle, 
I  June  1973.)    As  the  school  population  has  decreased  in  recent 
years,  fixed  costs  have  remained  the  same  so  that  per  capita 
costs  increased  without  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  education. 
On  the  other  hand  not  all  families  are  middle  income  and  a  coup! 
without  children  pays  the  same  taxes  as  a  couple  with  children 
and  incure  costs  only  for  themselves. 


Overall,  fiscal  effects  of  population  composition  are  seen  as 
regional  issues  as  well  as  city  issues.    Many  feel  that  the 
distribution  of  the  income  groups  around  the  Bay  Area  puts 
a  heavy  tax  burden  on  San  Francisco.     In  addition,  the  suburban 
communities'  growth  limitations  are  adding  to  these  burdens. 
A  regional  distribution  of  costs  is  suggested.  Particularly 
those  who  feel  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  city  to  have  a 
d i sproport i ona I  distribution  among  income  groups  and  who  see 
that  this  creates  fiscal  problems  feel  that  such  a  regional 
distribution  of  costs  would  effectively  constitute  the  mixed 
population  base  seen  as  necessary  for  viability. 


Middle  Class  People  Leave  The  City  Because  They  Can't  Afford 
To  Live  There 

As  Soon  As  You  Get  Enough  Money  You  Leave  The  City 

Middle  Class  Housing  In  The  City  Is  Too  Expensive  For  Middle 
Class  People 


As  we  have  seen  in  the  discussions  of  cost  effects  on  size 
and  housing  effects  on  both  size  and  composition,  the  question 
of  the  relationship  between  the  cost  of  living  and  popula- 
tion composition  is  a  complicated  one. 


First,  there  is  the  relatively  straightforward  question  about 
the  actual  costs  of  living  in  the  City.    Perhaps  this  question 
needs  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  various  standards  of 
I i vi  ng. 


Second,  there  Is  the  interaction  of  city  services  with  the 
costs  of  living.    We  have  seen  that  although  costs  are  said 
to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  composition  and  size  either 
because  they  are  high  or  low,  the  City  Includes  substantial 
segments  at  either  end  of  the  income  scale.     It  appears  that 
the  rich,  of  course,  can  afford  the  city  at  whatever  price, 
the  poor  can  afford  the  city  because  they  are  provided  with 
considerable  support  in  terms  of  services,  and  that  the  middle 
Income  people  can  neither  afford  the  city  nor  are  they  given 
adequate  services  to  allow  or  encourage  their  staying. 

It  is  essentially  a  cost  of  what  particular  resident  groups 
get  for  their  money  and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  investi- 
gated If  shaping  the  population  is  to  be  a  policy. 


DEMOGRAPHIC  MIX 


If  We  Don't  Reverse  The  Trend  Of  Poor  Coming  In  And  Middle 
Income  People  Going  Out  We  Will  Become  A  Welfare  City 

San  Francisco  Is  Becoming  A  City  Of  The  Young  And  The  Old 

San  Francisco  Is  Increasingly  Minorities  And  Transients 

San  Francisco  Is  Increasingly  Singles  And  Young  Couples 


Factors  of  income,  skills,  ethnicity,  age,  and  household  struc- 
ture are  important  in  const Itfng  a  rich  mix  which  is  part  of 
San  Francisco's  character  and  quality  of  life.    Many  would  like 
to  see  a  balance  with  respect  to  all  of  these  components. 
Current  concerns  are  about  apparent  growing  imbalances.  In 
particular  these  manifest  in  the  loss  by  the  city  of  families 
and  middle  income  residents. 


An  economic  distribution  which  includes  a  larger  middle  income 
segment  is  seen  to  increase  the  quality  of  life  insofar  as  it 
creates  better  fiscal  conditions.    Living  In  some  cities  is 
seen  as  intolerable  because  fiscal  impacts  have  meant  the 
decline  of  the  services  and  amenities  which  make  city  living 
desi  rab le. 


Ethnicity  and  national  origin  are  also  important,    San  Fran- 
cisco has  always  had  a  high  rate  of  irmigratlon  from  foreign 
countries,    A  San  Francisco  Chronicle  article  of  28  October  1972 
discussing  the  1970  census  reported  that  44,35&  of  the  city's 
resident  population  are  of  "foreign  stock,"  i.e.,  they  have 
migrated  here  themselves  from  foreign  countries  or  they  are 
the  children  of  foreign  immigrants.    Seven  immigrant  groups 
exist  in  the  city  with  populations  above  10,000:  Chinese, 
Italians,  Filipinos,  Germans,  Irish,  United  Kingdom  immigrants, 
and  Russians.    The  effects  of  this  diversity  are  felt  to  be 
good  both  in  the  diversity  of  people  it  provides  and  the  many 
cultural  attractions  to  which  it  gives  rise. 

Age  and  household  structure  are  closely  related.  Insofar 
as  the  City  is  seen  to  be  increasingly  young  and  old  it  is 
losing  the  age  bracket  of  which  families  are  a  part.  Families 
are  thought  to  add  to  the  neighborhood  qualities  of  residential 
areas  of  San  Francisco,    Children  are  thought  to  be  a  benefit 
to  the  City  as  are  parents  who  are  seen  as  providing  stability 
in  communities.    The  desirability  of  families  in  the  City  is 
in  contrast  to  the  increasing  proportion  of  transients  who 
are  seen  as  unstable  and  unconducive  to  neighborhood  organi- 
zations. 


There  is  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  family  popula- 
tion of  the  City  is  actual ly  decreasing.    One  of  the  views 
expressed  is  that  although  the  middle  class  family  population 
is  decreasing  there  are,  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  families 
in  the  City  who  are  not  recognized  as  the  families  whose  loss 
is  bemoaned.     It  is  felt  that  when  people  say  "middle  class 
exodus"  or  "family  exodus"  they,  in  fact,  mean  "the  exodus  of 
middle  class  white  families," 


Some  feel  that  it  is  too  late  for  concern  over  these  distri- 
butions.   These  people  think  that  any  city  will  always  have 
a  disproportionate  share  of  the  rich,  the  poor,  ,and  minorities. 
Although  they  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  middle  class  and  of 
families  they  feel  their  exodus  is  a  normal  thing  for  the  city. 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  city  is  to  upgrade  the  population: 
the  poor  migrate  here  to  make  it  and  when  they  make  it  they 
leave  to  go  on  to  greener  pastures.     It  was  noted  by  one  inter- 
viewee that  Aristotle  in  his  Politics  even  then  wrote  of  the 
exodus  of  the  middle  class  from  the  city.    Historically  and 
structurally,  it  is  felt,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  city  to 
maintain  the  mixture  and  balance  that  many  see  as  desirable. 


A  Diverse  Population  Creates  Higher  Service  Costs  For  The  City 

Although  there  Is  the  feeling  that  a  rich  mix  Is  beneficial  to 
the  city's  quality  of  life,  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  seen  to  create  higher  service  costs.    For  example,  one 
Interviewee  cited  schools  costs.    The  mu I tl-ethnlclty  of  the 
school  population  means  extra  costs  in  education  because  of  all 
the  language  specialities  which  need  to  be  provided  and  be- 
cause of  special  cultural  programs.    These  needs  extend  to  other 
services:  the  need  for  diverse  language  skills  in  city  offices 
and  hospitals,  for  example.     In  addition,  in  terms  of  job 
training  the  most  Important  skill  to  be  learned  is  often  fluency 
I n  Eng I i sh. 


HOUS I NG 


The  Housing  Stock  Shapes  The  Population  Composition 

Current  Density  Provisions  Encourage  The  Transient  And  Less 
Stable  Population  Who  Are  Not  Conducive  To  Neighborhood 
Organ i  zat ions 

There  Is  Not  Enough  Middle  Income  Housing  In  The  City 

Families  Are  Leaving  The  City  Because  There  Is  No  Housing 
For  Them 

The  Poor  Will  Not  Come  To  The  City  If  There  Is  Not  Housing  To 
Accomodate  Them 


With  respect  to  housing  we  have  some  of  >he  same  hypotheses 
here  as  we  had  with  respect  to  size,  e.g.,  whether  population 
composition  determines  the  housing  stock  or  whether  housing 
stock  determines  the  population  composition.    For  those  who 
hold  the  former  opinion  housing  supply  is  seen  as  an  Important 
tool  in  shaping  the  composition  of  the  city's  population  and  in 
creating  the  balance  which  was  discussed  earlier.     In  particu- 
lar, housing  Is  seen  as  influencing  the  two  migration  flows  which 
shape  the  population. 


Many  feel  that  If  housing  were  available  the  exodus  of  the 
middle  class  and  families  could  be  averted  and  that  the  city 
could  even  attract  these  groups.*    Many  of  them  already  work  In 
the  city  and  do  not  like  the  commute.    The  problem  is  to  help 
them  live  near  their  Jobs.    Density,  neighborhood  quality,  and 
costs  are  seen  as  important  attributes  of  the  housing  stock. 


There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  "preserving  the  family  character 
of  the  neighborhood"  in  the  downzoning  debates.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  challenges  to  the  assumption  that  neighborhoods 
or  the  city  have  anything  like  "family  character"  to  preserve 
anymore.     In  either  case  it  is  felt  by  many  that  families  and 
middle  income  people  leave  the  city  because  density  provisions 
reduce  the  quality  of  life,    Downzoning  is  seen  as  an  incentive 
to  these  groups  to  remain  in  or  return  to  the  city. 


Unfortunately,  there  is  some  conflict  between  this  policy 
position  and  the  fact  that  housing  costs  are  seen  as  the  other 
major  factor  with  respect  to  housing  and  outmigration.  There 
is  a  serious  question  as  to  precisely  what  constitutes  "moderate 
Income  housing."    The  median  value  of  owner  occupied  housing 
in  the  city  is  $28,165  and  over  one  third  of  the  owner  occupied 
housing  is  valued  at  over  $35,000.  (S.F.  Examiner,  29  October  1972. 
Presumably  an  updating  of  these  figures  would  indicate  higher  values 

Although  the  property  tax  rate  In  San  Francisco  is  not  the  highest 
in  the  Bay  Area,  land  values  are  such  that  taxes  are  in  fact 
high  enough  to  make  such  "middle  income  housing"  prohibitive 
in  cost  to  the  middle  class.     In  addition,  the  costs  of  main- 
tenance and  rehabilitation  make  the  situation  worse.  The 
current  costs  of  building  and  maintenance,  and  the  availability 
of  loans,  are  seen  as  favoring  new  buildings,  which  will  perhaps 
be  of  lower  quality  and/or  higher  dimension  and  which  will 
house  more  and  smaller  units.     In  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
San  Francisco  homebuilding  activity  reached  its  highest  peak 
in  history.    During  this  period,  more  apartments,  than  homes 
went  up.    (S.F,  Examiner,  10  June  1973.)    Because  this  new 
development  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  low  quality 
development,  it  is  opposed,  although  there  is  also  the  opinion 
that  highrises  can  be  made  attractive, 

*The  San  Francisco  Land  Use  Tabulations  were  discussed  in  the 
S,F,  Examiner  (19  August  1973):  "The  decline  in  single  family 
homes  ...  is  less  than  is  generally  believed."  Although 
such  dwellings  are  decreasing  in  some  areas  of  the  city  in- 
creases in  other  areas  offset  these  losses. 


Preservation  of  the  current  housing  stock  Is  seen  as  aiding 
the  cause  of  preservation  of  the  fami ly  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood.   However,  despite  these  suggestions  It  is  argued  by 
some  that  higher  density  housing  is  the  only  way  to  build  a 
housing  stock  to  accomodate  what  are.  In  fact,  middle  incomes. 


Insofar  as  downzoning  Is  aimed  at  maintaining  and  attracting 
a  middle  class  population  it  may  be  self-defeating.    To  the 
extent  that  downzoning  Increases  costs.  It  may  be  a  disincen- 
tive to  families  and  an  incentive  to  groups  of  singles,  for 
examp I e, 

Inmlgration  may  be  affected  In  other  ways.    An  oversupply  of 
low  income  housing  Is  thought  to  make  the  city  a  "magnet  for 
the  migration  of  the  poor."    Building  less  low  Income  housing, 
then.  Is  seen  as  a  way  to  keep  the  proportion  of  poor  in  the 
city  down.    To  the  extent  that  this  shaping  of  the  housing 
stock  takes  place,  it  makes  a  very  difficult  situation  for  the 
single,  elderly,  poor,  and  young  couples  who  are,  in  fact.  In 
the  city. 


There  may  be  a  process  of  migration  related  to  the  family  life 
cycle,  i.e.,  young  singles  or  young  married  come  to  the  city 
for  the  opportunities  that  the  city  holds,  they  make  a  little 
money  and  decide  to  have  kids,  and  at  that  point  they  move 
to  the  suburbs;  then  the  kids  grow  up,  and  the  older  couple 
with  grown  children  moves  back  into  the  city.    Housing  is 
seen  as  having  a  major  effect  in  shaping  this  cycle,  which 
is  also  influenced  by  services,  employment,  and  transporta- 
tion levels  and  costs. 


The  other  view  —  that  the  population  shapes  the  housing  stock  - 
follows  essentially  the  same  line  of  thinking  as  that  concerned 
with  population  size,    A  third  possibility  is  that  although 
housing  will  not  influence  the  population,  the  population  will 
have  no  choice  but  to  use  what  housing  is  made  available. 
In  various  cases  this  is  seen  to  lead  to  underuse  or  over- 
crowd I  ng. 

Insofar  as  downzoning  and  housing  policies  aimed  at  shaping 
the  population  are  viewed  as  essentially  exclusionary  It  is 
questioned  on  moral  and   legal  grounds.      In  addition,  the 
spatial  segregation  resulting  from  zoning  provisions  is  seen  to 
decrease  the  quality  of  life  in  the  city. 


It  Is  felt  by  many  that  a  mix  within  neighborhoods  creates 
a  more  exciting  and  more  interesting  city.  Additionally, 
"the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of  poor  Is  partly  respon- 
sible for  generations  of  welfare  recipients."  Exclusionary 
zoning  ultimately  results  in  these  concentrations  of  the  poor, 
often  in  public  housing.    "When  the  poor  are  made  to  live 
together  they  see  nothing  to  look  forward  to";  the  effect  Is 
exaggerated  by  the  policy  which  requires  families  to  leave 
public  housing  If  their  Incomes  rise  above  poverty. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation  Made  It  Possible  For  The  Middle  Class  To  Leave 
The  City 

Good  Intraclty  Transportation  Will  Increase  The  Desirability 
Of  City  Living 


Transportation  effects  with  respect  to  population  size  carry 
over  as  effects  on  the  composition  of  the  population  insofar  as  those 
inclined  to  leave  seem  to  be  the  middle  income  people  and  families 
and  insofar  as  the  residences  aval lable  for  outmigration  are  suburban, 
middle  class  residences. 


The  widespread  use  of  the  automobile,  the  relatively  good  ser- 
vice provided  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  inro- 
ductlon  of  BART  are  seen  as  further  encouragements  to  people 
living  away  from  their  work  and  commuting.    On  the  other  hand, 
as  mentioned  above,  the  improvement  of  intraclty  transportation  and 
limitations  on  use  of  the  car  might  encourage  the  middle  class  to 
live  near  their  city  jobs  and  make  It  necessary  for  low  income 
people  to  be  provided  housing  near  the  heavy  industry  located 
in  suburban  areas. 


Limitations  on  the  auto  to  reduce  pollution  encourage  a  re- 
arrangement of  population  so  that  commuting  would  be  decreased 
overall,  whether  by  public  or  private  modes.    Other  environ- 
mental concerns  might  result  in  disincentives  to  commuters 
as  well.    For  San  Francisco  the  question  of  view  has  given  rise 
to  a  movement  to  tear  down  the  Embarcadero  Freeway  —  an  action 
which  might  have  some  effect  on  the  relative  convenience  of 
automobi  le  commuting. 


SERVICES 


Middle  Class  Families  Leave  The  City  Because  Schools  Are  Better 
In  The  Suburbs 

Poor  People  Come  To  The  City  Because  There  Are  Provisions 
For  Them  To  Live  Cheaply 

Middle  class  and  family  residents  are  thought  to  leave  the 
city  for  a  variety  of  reasons  aside  from  housing.    "The  End 
of  the  California  Dream"  was  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
S.F.  Chronicle  (21  May  1973),  recounting  cases  of  city  out- 
migrants.    Among  those  factors  other  than  housing  contributing 
to  outmigration  were  amenities,  schools,  crime,  lifestyle, 
and  weather.    Certainly  the  last  is  out  of  the  control  of 
public  policy  —  except  to  the  extent  that  It  might  be  possible 
to  improve  residential  provisions  in  the  areas  of  the  city  with 
the  best  weather.    Lifestyle  may  also  involve  factors  which 
are  beyond  the  control  of  the  City.    However,  the  quality  of 
education,  levels  of  crime,  and  the  provision  of  other  services 
might  be  improved  In  order  to  compete  with  the  suburbs. 


On  the  other  side,  poor  people  are  thought  to  come  to  the  city 
partly  because  the  provisions  are  good  for  them.    The  availa- 
bility of  welfare  and  job  training,  for  example,  are  Incentives 
in  addition  to  the  availability  of  low  income  housing. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The  Poor  Come  To  The  City  Because  There  Is  Opportunity  For 
Them  Which  Doesn't  Exist  In  Rural  Areas 

It  Is  Almost  Impossible  For  The  Poor  To  Make  It  In  The  City 
Unless  They  Get  A  Job  Right  Away 

The  Poor  Will  Follow  The  Jobs  And  Go  To  The  Suburbs  Rather 
Than  The  City  Since  Heavy  Industry  Has  Left  San  Francisco 

The  inmigration  that  people  perceive  is  seen  as  happening 
primarily  because  of  the  Idea  that  urban  areas  are  the  land 
of  opportunity.    An  area  with  good  services  and  employment 


opportunities  attracts  people,  in  particular,  the  poor.  One 
of  the  dilemmas  for  some  of  those  interviewed  is:  "to  what 
extent  do  you  create  the  capacity  to  deal  with  poor  people?" 
Again  we  hear  the  arguments  that  that  is  precisely  what  a  city 
Is  about:  cities  have  traditionally  been  places  where  the  poor 
come  in  order  to  make  it  in  the  society  and  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  the  city  is  the  upgrading  of  the  population. 

Although  the  city  is  considered  a  place  of  opportunity,  once 
the  poor  arrive,  because  they  are  unskilled,  they  often  find 
it  difficult  to  abtain  Jobs,    Some  feel  that  here  the  city 
must  step  in  because  the  problems  of  employment  are  training 
and  education  which  the  city  has  to  provide.    On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  the  explosion  of  the  "myth  of  the  land  of  oppor- 
tunity,"   If  they  don't  get  a  job  right  away,  some  feel  they 
are  doomed  to  poverty.    Others  feel  that  the  inmigration  to  the 
city  might  be  drawing  to  a  close,  especially  in  the  case  of 
San  Francisco,  because  jobs  are  no  longer  available  in  the  city. 
The  closing  of  the  Hunter's  Point  Naval  Shipyard  has  meant, 
for  example,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Development  in  San 
Francisco  must  concentrate  on  replacing  jobs  rather  than  pro- 
viding new  ones. 


The  service  sector  —  tourism  in  particular  ~  is  the  one 
place  in  San  Francisco  where  there  are  still  jobs  for  the  un- 
skilled.   There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some,  however,  that 
these  jobs  are  not  those  for  which  people  come  to  the  city. 
They  offer  little  or  no  opportunity  for  advancement  and  are 
thought  of  as  "enslaving."    People  once  In  those  positions  feel 
as  though  that  Is  the  only  way  they  can  continue  to  maintain 
themselves. 


SUBURBAN  GROWTH  POLICIES 


Suburban  Policies  Do  Not  Allow  The  Distribution  Of  Income 
Groups  Around  The  Region 

Current  suburban  policies  in  terms  of  zoning  and  housing  con- 
straints are  seen  as  distorting  the  composition  of  the  city's 
population  in  that  they  leave  only  the  city  for  low  income 
residences.    Current  population  limitation  movements  are  ex- 
pected to  reinforce  this  situation. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  CONSEQUENCES 


Both  regional  and  sectoral  impacts  are  ultimately  effects  on 
particular  neighborhoods  so  many  of  the  issues  of  local  im- 
pacts have  been  essentially  covered: 
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The  impacts  explored  in  this  section  are  further  discussions 
of  neighborhood  population  mix  and  neighborhood  preservation. 


POPULATION  MIX 


A  Lot  Of  Ant i -Growth  Sentiment  Is  Based  On  Fears  Of  Change 

Population  Growth  Will  Result  In  More  Imbalance  In  The 
Population  Composition 

Population  Growth  Will  Mean  More  Heterogeneous  Neighborhoods 


The  current  imbalances  in  the  composition  of  the  city  —  dispropor- 
tions of  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  singles,  and  minorities  — 
are  seen  primarily  as  a  result  of  various  policy  incentives 
in  terms  of  housing,  transportation,  and  public  services. 
Unless  the  incentives  are  changed,  the  trends  are  expected 
to  continue  and  intensify  what  are  seen  as  neighborhood  prob- 
lems.   Downzoning  in  the  Richmond,  for  example,  is  an  effort 
to  help  the  city  compete  with  the  suburbs  for  middle  class 
residents. 


Assuming  consistent  relative  densities  among  neighborhoods 
in  the  city,  the  compounding  of  these  trends  with  population 
expansion  will  result  in  more  heterogeneous  neighborhoods. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  the  trends  will  return  areas  of  the  city 
to  greater  homogeneity  but  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  middle 
income  and  family  neighborhoods  than  is  currently  the  case. 


The  avoidance  of  this  heterogeneity  and  then  of  the  "take  over" 
by  the  incomers  seems  to  some  to  be  the  underlying  objective 
of  population  control  in  the  city.    Whether  this  is  true  or  not  Is 
perhaps  unanswerable.    What  may  be  important  in  terms  of  these 
policies  is  whether  downzoning  will  achieve  the  result  of  avoiding 
further  Imbalance. 


HOUS I NG 


Downzoning  Is  Essentially  A  Matter  Of  Racism 
Restriction  Creates  Ghettoes 

Rehabilitation  Will  Force  Poor  People  Out  Of  Housing 

The  Sunset  Is  Getting  An  Overflow  Of  Hippie-Types  From  The 
Ha  i  ght-Ashbury 

To  the  extent  that  downzoning  is  successful   in  maintaining 
the  current  housing  stock  it  will  have  had  some  measure  of 
success  in  the  area  of  neighborhood  preservation.     If  down- 
zoning,  combined  with  the  housing  it  maintains  or  creates, 
encourages  residency  by  middle  income  people  and  families 
it  will  be  considered  a  further  success.    Downzoning  may  be 
expected  to  have  some  success  in  terms  of  the  housing  stock 
If  such  zoning  provisions  prove  enforceable.    However,  questions 
as  to  whether  that  stock  can  shape  the  population  are  many 
and  have  already  been  discussed  —  costs  along  with  other 
I ncenti ves. 


There  are  two  respects  In  which  downzoning  and  neighborhood  preser- 
vation are  seen  as  motivated  by  and  resulting  in  exclusive  neigh- 
borhoods.   First,  downzoning.  It  is  thought,  may  increase  spatial 
segregation.    As  housing  costs  continue  to  rise  city  single  family 
dwellings,  for  example,  will  get  out  of  the  reach  of  more  and 
more  people.    To  the  extent  that  a  neighborhood  maintains  its 
current  housing  stock  it  will  be  effectively  allowing  a  smaller 
segment  of  the  population  access  to  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Meanwhile,  outside  the  downzoned  neighborhoods,  increases 
in  low  income  residents  will  mean  intensification  of  their 
settlement  and  perhaps  further  spatial  discrimination  by  those 
newly  excluded  from  "middle  class  neighborhoods." 


In  the  same  way  rehabilitation  resulting  from  the  downzoning 
movement  Is  expected  to  have  the  further  effect  of  pricing  low 
Income  people  out  of  their  homes.    Rehabilitation  means  higher 
rents  and  those  on  a  fixed  income  can  not  absorb  those  Increases. 


An  important  question  In  these  issues  which  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed is  the  city's  obligation  to  provide  and  maintain  housing 
for  Its  current  residents. 


AMENITIES 


Local  Businesses  Are  Closing  Down  Because  Densities  Are  Not 
High  Enough  to  Support  Them 

The  Density  Of  Residential  Areas  Of  The  City  Is  Not  High  Enough 
To  Support  Transportation 

Already  neighborhoods  are  experiencing  the  loss  of  local  busi- 
ness and  services  resulting  from  the  economies  of  scale  Involved 
in  large  scale  retailing  and  centralization  of  city  functions. 
If  neighborhoods  maintain  current  densities  or  downzone  further, 
this  situation  is  expected  to  get  worse.    Transportation  is  al- 
ready thought  to  be  inadequate  and  expectations  are  that  density 
of  development  will  not  encourage  investment  in  improved  trans- 
portation for  the  neighborhoods. 


As  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the  downzoning  movement  to 
maintain  neighborhood  character,  the  loss  of  business  and  ser- 
vice facilities  is  seen  as  a  conflicting  result.  Further, 
although  the  need  for  transportation  Is  felt  and  density  is  seen 
to  be  one  of  the  factors,  there  is  further  conflict  In  that 
some  of  the  neighborhoods  oppose  BART,  for  example,  and  other 
improved  inter-  and  Intra-city  transportation  in  that  Inter- 
city transportation  will  further  encourage  the  outmigration 
of  families  and  the  middle  class  and  improved  intra-city  trans- 
portation may  result  in  further  residential  and  economic  devel- 
opment throughout  the  city. 


APPENnX^ 

rWA  OOLLBCTIQN 
PRDCEOURES 


A  preliminary  search  was  done  of  the  existing  literature  on 
growth  issues  in  general  and  for  San  Francisco  in  particular. 
This  search  resulted  in  the  First  Phase  report  completed  under 
this  contract.  A  further  newspaper  search  was  done  in  pre- 
paration for  this  report  in  order  to  determine  (I)  what  are 
the  general  growth  issues  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  and 
(2)  who  are  some  of  the  key  people  in  the  City  with  respect 
to  growth  concerns.  Resources  for  this  search  were  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  California  News  Index. 


On  the  basis  of  newspaper  information,  a  tentative  list  of 
interviewees  was  compiled.     In  general,  attention  was  directed 
toward  people  who  had  expressed  concerns  over  growth  issues 
in  the  City,  who  were  involved  in  organizations  with  such 
concerns,  or  who  worked  in  City  offices  or  businesses  which 
might  be  effected  by  such  concerns.    Consultation  was  made 
on  this  preliminary  list  with  Allan  B.  Jacobs,  Peter  Groat, 
and  John  Phair  of  the  City  Planning  Department.     Names  were 
added  and  some  suggestions  were  made  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
I  ist. 


Final   interview  choices  were  based  on  concerns  over  a  d i s- 
tribution  among  segments  of  the  City  population  —  government 
agencies,  community  groups,  and  business  interests  —  and  as 
much  as  possible  a  covering  of  both  sides  of  any  particular 
issue.     Interviews  varied  in  length  from  thirty  minutes  to 
nearly  four  hours  and  the  average  length  was  approximately 
an  hour  and  a  half. 


An  interview  format  was  developed  primarily  to  guide  inter- 
views where  necessary.    Although  the  format  was  generally  used 
to  encourage  comments,  the  issues  related  to  growth  generated 
most  of  the  interview  content  and  the  format  was  rarely  used 
in  any  strict  sense. 

From  a  list  of  over  fifty  possible  interviews  twenty-six  were 
chosen  and  completed.     (Due  to  time  constraints  the  inter- 
views with  Dianne  Feinstein  and  Quentin  Kopp  were  completed  by 
the  interviewees  using  the  format  rather  than  in  a  personal 
Interview.)    A  list  of  the  interviews  is  presented  following 
the  Summary.    A  copy  of  the  interview  format  is  also  included. 


A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  INTERVIEWS 


GROWTH 


Although  all  those  interviewed  had  many  concerns  with  respect 
to  the  direction  San  Francisco  takes,  no  one  was  unequivocal 
with  respect  to  recommending  any  particular  growth  policy. 
There  was  general  skepticism  as  to  whether  the  City  —  or  any 
city  —  is  in  a  position  to  limit  population  or  economic  growth. 

With  specific  respect  to  population  growth  the  expectation 
was  that  the  population  would  stabilize  at  about  its  current 
size.    Seven  people  advocated  a  clear  policy  of  population 
increase  for  the  City;  the  optimum  size  suggested  was  725-750,000 
though  two  people  suggested  a  higher  figure  of  850,000  which 
they  thought  would  be  good  for  the  City  and  no  burden.  One 
interviewee  set  the  range  higher  saying  that  although  two 
million  was  certainly  too  many  one  million  was  not.  Advocacy 
of  population  increase  was  related  in  all  instances  to  the 
fiscal  well-being  of  the  City  and  a  concern  over  developing 
the  distribution  among  income  classes  in  the  City. 

Nine  among  those  interviewed  had  a  clearly  positive  response 
to  the  economic  growth  that  has  taken  place  in  the  City  and 
eleven  felt  that  such  growth  would  continue,  though  perhaps 
at  a  slower  rate  than  over  the  past  ten  years.    Four  felt 
strongly  that  economic  growth  should  definitely  be  encouraged 
to  continue  in  order  to  help  sustain  the  City. 

In  general,  even  for  those  who  expressed  some  direct  opposi- 
tion to  growth,  when  it  came  to  specific  issues  growth  per  se 
was  not  opposed  except  insofar  as  its  concommi tants  were  ob- 
jectionable. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  HOUSING 


The  two  most  frequently  discussed  topics  were  transportation 
and  housing. 


Among  those  who  discussed  transportation  at  all   (twenty)  only 
two  did  not  advocate  limitation  of  automobile  use.  Automobiles 
are  seen  as  a  major  problem  in  the  City  in  terms  of  congestion, 
pollution,  neighborhood  invasion,  and  economic  costs.  Numerous 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  how  use  of  the  automobile  could 
be  limited.    Most  of  these  were  listed  in  the  text  of  the  re- 
port and  are  among  the  standard  mechanisms  seen  to  affect  auto- 
mobile usage.    Three  interviewees  advocated  free  public  transit 
in  order  to  get  people  out  of  their  cars  and  three  others 
felt  that  fares  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible  in  order 
to  have  that  effect.     Except  in  one  instance,  the  general 
feeling  was  that  transportation  should  be  a  public  service 
which  should  not  be  expected  to  pay  for  itself. 

Housing  and  downzoning  were  regarded  as  important  primarily 
in  relation  to  the  population  composition.    Four  of  those 
interviewed  expressed  the  explicit  view  that  housing  shapes 
the  population  while  four  were  on  the  other  side.    From  their 
suggestions  about  housing  and  population,  most  others  fell 
on  one  or  the  other  side  of  this  argument.     Fouteen  spoke 
specifically  about  density  provisions  in  the  City  and  in  general 
the  concern  was  to  maintain  current  densities  in  the  neigh- 
borhoods .  (There  were  those  few  mentioned  earlier,  however,  who 
felt  that  the  City  could  handle  a  considerably  larger  population) 
Costs  were  the  other  prime  issue  and  the  contradictions  between 
the  two  concerns  generated  much  discussion.    Despite  the  con- 
flicts, people  feel  strongly  about  both  issues  and  are  looking 
for  solutionswhich  both  maintain  densities  and  moderate  high 
costs. 


OTHER  ISSUES 


The  environment,  the  provision  of  services,  and  problems  of 
regional  government  were  among  the  other  topics  discussed. 
Environmental  concerns  included  air,  water,  and  noise  pollution, 
open  space,  and  view.     In  no  instance  was  growth  seen  as  separabi 
from  environmental  considerations,  given  the  current  situa- 
tion.   Some  did  feel  that  growth  could  be  managed  in  a  more 
environmentally  sound  fashion. 

The  public  services  frequently  mentioned  were  policing  and 
the  control  of  crime,  recreation,  education,  and  local  busi- 
nesses.   With  respect  to  regional  government,  there  is  much 


strong  feeling  that  regional  government  in  some  form  is  necessa- 
ry for  the  health  of  not  only  the  City  but  the  whole  Bay  Area. 
Eight  interviewees  openly  advocated  a  regional  organization 
with  power  to  enforce  such  regulations  that  pertain  to  pollu- 
tion, crime,  and  recreation  matters.    There  was  a  wide  range 
of  areas  mentioned  as  possible  subjects  for  the  workings  of 
regional  government:  taxation,  housing,  employment,  education, 
pollution,  transportation,  open  space,  policing,  information 
processing  and  storing,  agriculture,  and  health.    An  important 
concern  for  the  City  and  the  Bay  Area  was  the  integration  of 
functions  within  areas.    There  was  mentioned  in  several  in- 
stances the  need  for  spaces  in  which  people  could  live,  work, 
and  recreate,  rather  than  having  to  travel  to  each  of  these 
functions. 


OPTIMISM 


One  non- issue  which  seems  worthy  of  note  in  this  report  is 
that  despite  the  fact  that  these  interviews  were  oriented 
toward  people's  concerns  about  a  difficult  subject  and  one 
about  which  there  is  much  controversy  in  the  City,  nevertheless 
San  Franciscans  are  very  optimistic  about  the  future  of  their 
City.    San  Francisco  is  viewed  as  unique  among  American  urban 
areas  and  there  seems  to  be  much  good  feeling  that  the  prob- 
lems will  be  solved.    The  rich  mix  of  population  along  with 
the  attractive  cityscape  and  surrounding  environment  all  con- 
tributed to  an  obvious  pride  which  held  in  it  a  lot  of  hope 
that  solutions  would  be  found.    One  person  said,  "I  look  back 
at  those  Eastern  cities  and  I  think,  'How  are  they  ever  going 
to  solve  their  problems.*" 


PEOPLE  INTERVIEWED  FOR  SAN  FRANCISCO  ECONOMIC  GROWTH  STUDY 


LUCILLE  ABRAHAMSON 

Commission,  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
GERSON  BAKAR 

President,  Gerson  Bakar  and  Associates 
ARTHUR  BECKER 

Director,  Parking  Authority 
JOSEPH  P.  BORT 

Chairman,  Metropolitan  Transportation  Commission 
MARK  BUELL 

Director  of  Economic  Development,  Office  of  the  Mayor 
THE  REVEREND  HARRY  CHUCK 

Co-Chalrman,  Chinatown  Coalition  for  Better  Housing 

FRANCIS  J.  CURRY,  M.D. 

Director,  Department  of  Public  Health 

ARDEN  DANEKAS  with  Martin  Maclntyre,  and  Jonathan  Bulkley 
President,  Past-President,  and  member  respectively  of  the 
Planning  Association  for  the  Richmond 

ED  DUNN 

President,  Haight-Ashbury  Neighborhood  Council 
REBECCA  EVANS 

Conservation  Coordinator,  San  Francisco  Bay  Chapter  Sierra  Club 

DIANNE  FEINSTEIN 
Supervisor 

MILTON  FELDSTEIN 

Deputy  Air  Pollution  Control  Officer,  Bay  Area  Pollution  Control 
District 

MORTIMER  FLEISCHHAKER 

Commission,  San  Francisco  Planning  Commission 


RICHARD  GRYZIEC 

President,  San  Francisco  Tomorrow 

ROBERT  KIRKWOOD 
President,  SPUR 

QUENTIN  KOPP 
Supervisor 

EDWARD  LAWSON 

Chief  Planner,  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce 
THOMAS  MELLON 

Chief  Administrative  Officer  of  San  Francisco 
THOMAS  MILLER 

Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  of 
San  Francisco 

JOHN  L.  MOLINARI 
Superv  i  sor 

RONALD  PELOSI 
Superv  i  sor 

LLOYD  PFLUEGER 

General  Manager,  Downtown  Association  of  San  Francisco 
SAMUEL  B.  STEWART 

Senior  Vice-Chai rman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Bank  of  Amer 
DOUGLAS  WEDDELL 

Founder  and  Past  Chairman,  Inner  Sunset  Action  Coalition 
MIRIAM  WOLFF 

Port  Director,  San  Francisco  Port  Commission 

ANONYMOUS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  GROWTH  — 


Interview  Format 


Name: 


Interview  # 


Pos  i  1 1  on : 


Organization: 


Address: 


Phone: 


Date: 


Hour 


Referred  to  by: 


What  are  your  expectations  with  respect  to  the  growth  of 
San  Francisco?    (population  growth,  economic  growth?) 


Do  you  feel  that  growth  is  an  important  problem? 


What  areas  of  concern  do  you  feel  are  important  with  respect 
to  the  growth  of  San  Francisco? 


What  do  you  see  as  the  consequences  of  current  policy  in 
these  areas?  What  is  at  stake  for  the  City?  What  is  at 
stake  for  various  interest  groups? 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  GROWTH  —  Interview  Format  page  2 


Name: 


What  kind  of  future  would  you  like  to  see  for  San  Francisco 
In  terms  of  population  size,  population  characteristics, 
architecture,  economic  character,  and  the  City's  general 
climate  or  personality?  Why? 


What  kind(s)  of  future  would  you  like  to  see  averted  for  San 
Francisco?  Why? 


What  do  you  see  as  the  relationship  between  economic 
"development"  in  the  City  and  growth?    What  problems  are 
involved?    What  policies  would  you  encourage? 


Can  you  comment  on  the  growth  related  issues  with  respect 

to  the  following  items,  all  of  which  have  been  raised 

in  discussions  concerning  growth.    What,  if  any  problems  do 

you  see  involved  in  these  issues?    What  policies  would  you 

encourage? 


highrises: 


I 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  GROWTH  —  Interview  Format  page  3 


Name: 


downzoni ng; 


emp loyment: 


transportation: 


pol I ution: 


What  kind  of  growth  policy  would  you  like  to  see  or 
advocate  for  San  Francisco? 

—  unmonltored,  "natural"  growth 

—  monitored,  "natural"  growth  —  what  would  you  watch  for? 


—  controlled  growth  —  what  aspects  control  led.  to  what 
extent  in  what  ways? 
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Name: 


—  limited  growth  —  what  aspects  limited  to  what 
extent  in  what  ways? 


—  no  growth  —  what  sorts  of  policies  might  achieve 
this? 


Where  do  you  live  (area)? 


What  is  your  type  of  employment?  Private  or  public? 
Sel f  or  other? 


Other  contacts: 


